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Never  has  a  new  Comet  created  the  talk  that  followed  the  announcement  of 
the  York  Air-flow  Cornet.  Musicians  who  wanted  the  finest  performance,  regard¬ 
less  of  price  or  the  name  on  the  bell,  fell  in  love  with  the  York  Air-flow. 
Larger  allowances  —  bigger  discounts  —  easier  terms  —  all  these  devices  of  the 
high  pressure  salesman  failed  to  divert  careful  thinking  buyers  from  selecting  the 
York  Air-flow.  Below  is  a  letter  that  tells  a  remarkable  story  —  read  every  word 
of  it  and  be  guided  in  your  choice  of  a  new  Corndt. 


Takes  a  year  to  buy  a  Cornet  —  Tries  All  —  Price 
No  Object  —  and  he  selects  York  Asr-flotu  — 

Read  Mr,  Mayhew’s  letter  —  ^ ^ — ' 


■  v**r«  1  »«d*  tnKtion  It  ar* 


...  VM  vis  r**^**^.t  and  ,  com*t  •**  \ 


A  York  Air- flow  Trumpet 
is  now  available  — 


BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  TRIAL 

Try  the  York  Air-flow  lix  day*  — 
experiince  the  satisfaction  of  play- 
ina  better  —  with  iess  effort.  See 
yeur  nearest  York  dealer  today.  If 
there  is  no  York  dealer  in  your  town, 
a  trial  can  be  arranyed  throuah  your 
favorite  dealer.  Write  today  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 


ONLY 


The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN: 

We  are  very  badly  In  need  of  a  music 
room  and  will  anpreciate  any  information 
you  can  five  us  concerning  the  proper 
H|>ecracationa  for  a  music  room,  adequate 
for  a  hlch  school  chorus  of  eishty-five 
voices  and  a  band  of  slxty-flve  pieces 
with  a  store  room  for  music  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Music  is  a  new  feature  at  our 
school.— R.  Still,  Yimnff  High  School, 
Knoxville,  Tenneeeee. 


Dear  Mr.  Still : 

The  first  article  published  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  on  this  subject,  told 
in  detail  of  the  Mason  City,  Iowa,  music 
buildina.  This  appeared  in  the  February, 
1916  issue.  Since  that  time,  innumerable 
articles  have  been  published,  aiving  floor 
plans,  lllustratina  the  arrangements  and 
in  some  cases  giving  details  of  the  cost 
of  construction.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
give  a  complete  list  of  these  articles,  in  a 
reasonable  amount  of  space,  and  if  you 
do  not  have  a  complete  file  of  SCHOOL 
MUSICIANS  for  at  least  three  years  back, 
the  list  of  articles  would  be  of  little  as¬ 
sistance  to  you  anyway. 

It  would  be  my  suggestion  that  you 
purchase  the  last  three  bound  volumes  in 
which  you  will  find  a  veritable  storehouse 
of  information  on  the  subject  in  which 
you  are  Interested. — Bd. 


Send  Now  for  This 
Complete  Instructor 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

We  read  with  much  interest  your  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  French  Horn  Music  ar¬ 
ticle  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Max  Pottag. 

This  is  Indeed  a  comprehensive  list  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  perusal  of  much  horn 
music,  by  one  of  the  fine  hornists  and  mu¬ 
sicians  In  the  country,  and  will  prove  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  musicians  and 
students  alike. 

You  are  to  be  highly  complimented  on 
your  good  taste. — Nicholae  Saneone,  San- 
sone  Musical  Iiiatntment*,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

To  Irving  Tallmadge  of  Maywood,  cur¬ 
rent  Chairman  of  the  National  Solo  and 
Rnsemble  Committee  goes  the  entire 
credit  for  this  splendid  series  of  articles 
which  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  pub¬ 
lishing  this  year  on  solo  music  for  the 
various  instruments.  Wo  have  received 
hundreds  of  congratulatory  letters  prais¬ 
ing  this  series  and  with  your  permission, 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  of 
our  correepondents,  as  well  as  yourself, 
for  the  fine  and  encouraging  letters  that 
have  been  written. — Bd. 


Kow  to  Jivvd, 

CL  BcdtofL 


This  new,  right  up-to-the-minute  edition 
of  "How  to  Twiri  a  Baton”  it  the  mo$t  com¬ 
plete,  authoritative  and  officially  accurate 
baton  twirling  instructor  ever  published. 
Covers  37  subjects,  including  all  rudiments 
and  all  officially  required  twids  and  routines 
used  in  school  contests. 


A  High  School  Twirlor 
Wrote  It 

There  is  not  a  complicated  sentence  in 
this  entire  volume.  It  is  written  end  com¬ 
piled  in  its  entirety  for  the  high  school 
twirlor  by  a  high  scIimI  championship  twirler 
who  has  taught  the  art  by  direct  instruction 
for  more  than  two  years  and  knows  just  how 
to  present  his  subj^.  Every  contest  routine 
bears  its  ofRcial  name.  A  special  chapter 
is  devoted  to  contest  twirling,  shows  just 
how  you  are  judged,  how  to  prepare,  whet 
to  avoid,  how  to  perfect  the  smaU  details 
of  your  performance,  and  gives  last-minute 
suggestions  to  contestants. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  baton  twirling 
instructor  ever  published.  It  is  complete  in 
every  detail,  is  accepted  and  endorsed  as 
absolutely  authoritative,  yet  the  price  of 
this  book  is  only  $1,  keeping  it  within  the 
easy  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  wants 
to  be  a  twirler.  ^nt  postpaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  receipt  of  price.  Order  your 
copy  today.  Remember  this  is  a  clear, 
condensed,  yet  entirely  complete  book  that 
tells  you  aH  you  want  to  know  about  twirl¬ 
ing.  Don't  delay.  Get  in  the  front  now. 
Send  for  your  copy  today,  sure. 

If  you  send  check,  add  Sc  for  eschange. 
Currency  or  postage  stamps  acceptable. 


rrom  B«ginner 
to  Champion 

Starting  with  the  most  primary  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  the  art,  this  book  carefully  but  swiftly 
leads  the  beginner  from  the  moment  his 
baton  is  unwrapped  straight  through  its  in¬ 
teresting  pages  of  routine  lessons  right  up 
to  the  highest  standard  of  baton  twirling. 
Thus  the  book  is  ideal  for  class  instruction 
as  well  as  for  individual  study. 

Profutaiy  Illustrated 

Every  hold,  every  finger  position,  every 
gesture,  every  move  in  eech  and  every  rou- 
fine  is  cleerly  illustrated  with  unmistakable 
drawings  and  fully  esplained  by  text.  Any 
boy  or  girl  cen  quickly  master  the  baton, 
merely  by  studying  this  book.  No  outside 
instruction  is  required,  although  It  is  more 
fun  to  learn  twirling  in  a  class  which  uses 
this  textbooL 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN : 

During  my  twenty-five  years  sis  teacher 
of  wind  instruments  I  have  observed  that 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  students 
who  play  wind  instruments  give  little 
thought.  If  any,  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  their  instruments. 

I  have  taken  an  active  part  in  music 
festivals  for  the  past  few  yesuu  suid  oc¬ 
casionally  some  student  whose  Instrument 
refused  to  function  would  tmk  me  to  re¬ 
pair  it  and,  after  giving  it  temporary  re¬ 
pairs,  I  would  examine  the  mouthpiece. 
In  almost  every  instsuice  I  would  find  the 
mouthpiece  lined  with  tuM;umulated  filth 
of  long  standing. 

On  these  occasions  I  have  examined 
many  of  the  cup  mouthpieces  and  shanks 
of  the  cornets  and  found  them  so  plugged 


The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co, 

230  NO.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO. 


Please  mention  THR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 


with  dirt  that  it  was  Impossible  for  the 
air  to  pass  freely  throuch  the  instrument. 
This  makes  the  Instrument  bard  to  blow 
and  impairs  the  tone. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  little  of  the 
army  regulations  should  be  injected  into 
these  festivals  and  that  the  National 
School  Band  Association,  in  preparing 
their  score  sheets  for  the  next  festival, 
allow  credits  for  the  band  with  the  clean¬ 
est  Instruments  and  penalise  the  band 
with  filthy  instrumenta 

This  could  be  done  by  arranging  their 
score  sheets  for  this  purpose.  Then  Judges 
could  be  appointed  for  this  work ;  to  in¬ 
spect  the  band  as  a  unit  or  pass  promis¬ 
cuously  among  the  members  of  each 
band.  This,  I  am  sure,  would  remedy  this 
deplorable  condition  and  would  have  a 
lasting  effect  upon  every  wind  instrument 
player  in  as  much  as  it  would  become  a 
habit  for  him  to  keep  his  instrument 
clean.— C.  Oardner,  Profe«»or  of  Wind 
Inatrumentn  and  Director  of  the  tfaiver- 
sitg  of  Idaho  Band. 

Tour  letter  exposes  an  amaslng  truth. 
Apparently,  brass  wind  instrument  play¬ 
ers  do  not  realise  as  they  continue  to 
pour  an  endless  pressure  of  breath 
through  the  brass  tubing  that,  along  with 
the  wind,  goes  a  certain  amount  of  moist¬ 
ure,  saliva,  food  remnants  in  solution 
and  very  frequently,  not  exactly  in  solu¬ 
tion.  All  of  this  is  naturally  concealed 
from  view  and  the  player  does  not  realise 
that  his  instrument  is  actually  filthy. 

But  if  you  have  been  of  the  opinion 
that  this  carelessness  prevails  primarily 
with  school  musicians,  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  examination  of  professionally 
played  instruments  would  reveal  an  even 
worse  condition.  I  have  personally  seen 
hundreds  of  professional  instruments,  in 
for  repair,  and  believe  me,  we  have  found 
everything  in  them  but  the  kitchen  sink. 

It  is  however,  my  personal  opinion, 
without  having  consulted  its  president. 
Chat  the  National  School  Band  associa¬ 
tion  would  hesitate  to  link  the  sanitary 
Inspection  with  the  Judgment  of  musical 
skill  and  performance.  May  it  not  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  when  a  soloist  attempts  to 
perform  on  an  Instrument  in  the  acute 
condition  to  which  you  object,  the  penalty 
will  naturally  be  reflected  in  the  rating 
of  his  hampered  performance? — Ed. 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN; 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  your  magasine 
although  I  have  been  a  reader  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  can  say  that  I  have 
always  enjoyed  it  very  much  and  have 
found  it  very  helpful  in  my  work. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  Gretsch  advertisement  on  comets  in 
a  recent  issue.  It  mentions  about  the  cor¬ 
net  solo  in  Flotow’s  Stradella.  Who  in 
the  dickens  writes  their  ads?  There  is  no 
comet  solo  in  •‘Stradella’*  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  and  to  make  sure  I  got  out  my  score 
of  the  Lake  arrangement  and  couldn't 
find  anything  that  remotely  looked  like  a 
comet  solo. 

What  is  the  matter  here?  Is  there  some 
other  “Stradella”  or  Just  a  mistake  in  ad¬ 
vertising? — Raymond  Chermak,  Band  Di¬ 
rector,  Rockwell  Citv,  Iowa. 

This  being  about  the  hundredth  letter 
we  have  received  on  this  subject,  we  are 
going  to  answer  it  publicly  once  and  for 
all.  In  Lake's  band  arrangement  of 
“Stradella”  you  will  find  about  16  bars 
of  comet  solo.  Trasting  this  will  hold 
you  for  a  while. — Ed. 


PR'E'S'E'N'T'I'NG 


R.  G.  Stephenson,  Tucumcori,  New  Mexico 


I  Mr.  Stephenson  terieutly  began  hit  musical  career  some  years  ago,  when  he  was  selected 
as  first  chair  cometist  of  the  Abilene,  Texas  high  school  band.  After  graduation,  he  joined 
I  up  with  the  famous  Hardin  Simmons  cowboy  band  and  while  playing  first  baritone  in  that 
organization,  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  being  the  most  valuable  member.  In  1933,  the 
school  music  field  beckoned  end  he  became  band  director  of  the  Delhart,  Texas  high  school 
band,  which  advanced  under  his  guidance  so  rapidly  that  they  won  1st  place  in  the  1933 
Tri-State  Meet.  In  1935,  he  gathered  the  Canyon,  Texas  high  school  musicians  undar  his 
wing  and  trained  them  to  place  in  First  division  in  Clau  C  at  the  State  contest  of  1937. 
Now  21  years  old,  he  has  directed  the  Tucumcari  high  school  band  of  New  Mexico  since 
!  1931  and  has  built  up  the  membarship  to  51,  with  95  studying  instrumental  music.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  New  Mexico  Band  and  Orchestra  association.  Although  music  is  his  hobby 
as  well  as  vocation,  Mr.  Stephenson  manages  to  find  time  for  a  little  tennis,  golf,  hunting 
I  and  fishing. 
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\H  I  The  finest 

\  vOBPt,— — nP  easily 

\  understood 

\  {jM  presentation  of 

\  |f  '  \ju — 'll  baton  twirling, 

this  volume  by 
Painter  -  Ben- 
ner-Duncan  in¬ 
troduces  high-speed  photography  to 
illustrate  and  simplify  the  mastery  of 
the  techniques.  Over  275  "frozen  ac¬ 
tion"  shots  from  movies  are  contained 
in  this  book,  no  "posed"  views  to  al¬ 
low  chance  for  error  in  presentation. 
All  necessary  description  and  instruc¬ 
tion  is  included.  This  series  is  the  ab¬ 
solute  "last  word"  in  illustrating  the 
technique  of  twirling.  For  the  most 
part  quarter-turns  of  the  baton  are 
shown  thus  giving  more  important 
hand  action  than  is  usually  iHu^rated. 
Where  important  points  are  con¬ 
cerned,  eighth-turns  are  included. 

CONTENTS 

PART  I 

Application  of  Technique 

1.  Tli«  Franch  Vamp  5.  Grompfa  Two^and- 

2.  Tka  Grompfa  Vamp  Two 

3.  Vamp  Knaapast  6.  Tha  Singla  Carfwiiaal 

4.  Grompfa  Knaapau  7.  Oupla  ^rfwkaal 

S.  Balgian  Carfwhaai 
9.  Diirgla  Carfwhaai 

PART  II 
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10.  Tha  Liffla  Eagla  14.  Fon  ShHf,  Pan, 

11.  Tha  Palm  dip  Pifch,  Spin,  Snark 

12.  Oxford  Twirl  ie  n.  ah 

13.  Ona-Rngar  Spin  '*• 

ft.—*.  Cana-Roll  Throw 
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That  are  Making  Histonr 
In  The  School  Music 
*  A  'A  Field  it  it  -k 


THE  4  WA  Y  FEDERAL 
SYMPHONIC  (16  MODEL) 


it  CotBpleto  raeordiiiB,  piw>«iiT»ph,  radio 
aod  pobBc  addraaa  ayatom  oanlpaaeBt  at  the 
vary  ftnaat  tor  yoor  aehool  la  ambodiad  In 
tbb  Fedaral  Sympbenla  16  lacb  aaodal. 
Faithfully  raeoraa  from  ooa  or  two  utlero- 
pbauaa,  anytbias  apokan,  anas  or  playad 
lata  tbemi  daaa  oF-tha-aIr  roeoadlupai  in- 
atautH  playa  back  with  parfeet  doplication 
arhb  UBaat  tone  quality;  la  aa  aiaapla  and 
aaay  to  operata  aa  aur  ordinary  raiUo-pbono- 

qy— pliaaLi. 

aaadal  la  now  la  wida  uaaia  hiph  aohoola  and 
aallapaa  and  earriaa  tba  atroapaat  andoraa 
naant  af  aehaol  asaeutlraa  and  mnaic  adnea- 
toaa.  It  Incarporataa  mai»  areluaWa  and 
prufeaaional-typa  faaturaa  for  aimplidcatioo 
and  aaatirad  raaolta.  Bafore  you  buy  any 
airailar  atiuipnient  far  your  acnool,  ba  aura 
to  luraatlpata  tba  Fadaral  and  pira  it  a 
tborouph  workiap  trial.  Priea,  $999.66. 


h  For  tba  aaaall  aaboal,  or  tbaaa  of  leaaor 
wnardlnp  raquiranaanta,  or  budpat,  tba  Fa^ 
oral  LitUo  Pro,  13  ineb  nutdal,  Ineludoa  all 
naafor  faeilltioa  af  tba  larpar  unit,  yat  it  la 
priead  at  only  6199.56.  Wbila  anullw.  it  la 
fully  aa  aAeirat  to  tba  Uaail  of  ita  ea parity. 
Tbia  modal  la  alao  wldaly  naad  and  andoraad 
tar  aebool  work. 

Sao  your  loeal  racordar  doolor  or  writa  diraet 
for  eomplata  iUnatratad  foldar  pirinp  da- 
tailad  aparilaatioaa.  MO 

Coatinental  Music  Co.,  loc. 

660  6.  Woboab  Ava.  Oapt.AFSl  Cblaapa.  Wlaali 


SnntA  Ann  Sanior  Hipli  School  waa  ex¬ 
tremely  proud  to  see  the  picture  of  their 
mejorettea  and  trombone  playera  on  the 
cover  of  the  March  laaue  of  your  mapa- 
mine  We  feel  hiphly  complimented  and 
honored  In  havtnp  one  of  our  picturea 
uaed  in  thia  manner. 

A  stimulant  such  aa  this  kindles  new 
interest  and  induces  students  to  do  better 
work  and  take  more  pride  in  their  activi- 
tiea 

May  I  say  apain  that  I  believe  The 
SCHOOti  MUSICIAN  is  one  of  the  finest 
mapaaines  for  anyone  interested  in  music. 
We  are  extremely  prateful  for  the  inter¬ 
est  you  have  taken  in  our  orpanisation. 

Apain,  thank  you  for  the  spiendid  com¬ 
pliment. — Kannetk  Heiget,  Director  o/ 
/NstrumeHtoI  Mutic,  Santa  Ana,  CaH- 
/amia,  Senior  High  School. 


dtcUuniHUf, 

(pAoblsanaL. 

answered  by  Woher  Dellers 

2S  E.  Jacktoe  Ilvd.,  Cliicaqo,  III. 

Question :  I  can  do  simple  exercises  in 
four-part  harmony  with  few  mistakes. 
Can  you  suppest  somethinp  I  mipht  do 
at  the  piano  to  improve  my  facility  in 
handlinp  chords? — W.  A..  Providence. 
Rhode.  leland. 

Anawer;  I  presume  that  you  can  play 
the  cadence  chords  in  all  major  and  mi¬ 
nor  keys.  These  are  I  IV  I  V  I.  You 
shouid  be  able  to  play  them  in  all  posi¬ 
tions,  open  and  closed,  bepinninp  with 
root,  third  or  fifth  in  the  soprano.  Other 
valuable  combinations  are:  I  VI  IV  V  I 
and  I  VI  IV  II  1*4  W  I. 

A  very  interestinp  experiment  is  to 
make  a  major  chord  go  to  ail  other  ma¬ 
jor  and  minor  chords  with  which  it  has 
a  common  tone.  The  followinp  plan 
should  be  carried  throuph : — the  root  may 
also  be  the  root  of  a  minor  triad,  it  may 
be  the  third  of  a  major  and  a  minor 
triad,  and  it  may  be  the  fifth  of  a  nuUor 
and  minor  triad.  This  completes  the  pos¬ 
sible  connections  throuph  the  root  as  a 
common  tone.  Now  consider  the  third 
as  a  common  tone,  and  then  do  the  same 
with  the  fifth. 

Qneation:  Havinp  studied  a  number  of 
harmony  text  books,  I  notice  that  the 
rules  vary  considerably  in  these  texts. 
Will  you  explain  this? — A.W.D.,  San  Joae, 
CaHf. 

Anawer:  Some  writers  of  theory  books 
base  their  work  on  that  of  German  writ¬ 
ers,  others  po  back  to  a  French  or  Italian 
backpround  and  a  few  endeavor  to  formu¬ 
late  new  rules  ot  their  own.  I  think  I 
have  read  over  100  harmony  texts  and 
can  truthfully  say  that  they  ranpe  from 
very  mediocre  to  very  pood.  It  is  very 
confusinp  when  a  bepinner  is  confronted 
with  different  theories  in  these  texts  and 
when,  moreover,  the  explanations  are  not 
clear.  I  frequently  use  the  Foote  and 
Spaldinp  “Modem  Harmony,"  for  in¬ 
stance.  This  work  has  an  abundance  of 
exercisinp  material  which  can  be  used  to 
preat  advantape  by  an  experienced 
teacher.  The  text,  however,  is  so  involved 
that  I  find  that  students  are  mixed  up  by 
it.  So  we  simply  Ipnore  the  authors’  ex¬ 
planations  and  substitute  more  concise 
rules  of  our  own.  We  should  have  a  the¬ 
ory  teachers’  convention  sometime  and 
apree  on  what  we  are  polnp  to  teach  and 
order  in  which  we  are  poinp  to  teach  it. 


Richard  Bicknell 

Sn«r«  Drum  pnd  Mwimba 
MediMs,  New  York 

Rrpf  Divikion 
R«gion  4,  1939 


Hit  grasdfeHier  wet  a  drummer  in  the 
Civil  War  end  Rkkerd  licknell  of  Mediton, 
New  York,  the  peit  two  years  het  won  Hrtt 
divitien  ratings  et  the  SMtional,  State  end 
National  contests  on  drum  and  marimba. 
The  14-year-oid  drummer,  who  started  in 
the  first  grade  to  figure  out  drum  beats  with 
the  aid  of  a  phonograph,  now  takes  lessons 
from  George  Cloesgens.  This  year  he  plant 
to  enter  the  State  and  Ragional  contests, 
soloing  on  drum  and  marimM  and,  just  to 
make  it  more  interesting,  is  also  going  to 
try  hit  hand  at  siudent  conducting. 


On  the  CoTor 

Because  they  needed  a  new  way  to  ad¬ 
vertise  their  Tesu*  Book,  ’The  Centralian, 
nine  Centrsd  hiph  school  fellows  and  one 
pirl  pot  together  and  started  havinp  jam 
sessions  before  and  after  classes  in  the 
front  hall  of  their  school  in  Ksuism  City, 
Missouri.  Dick  Kelley  directs  tmd  swings 
out  on  the  piano.  ’The  sax  trio,  Marilyn 
Dewar,  EM  Christman  and  Kenneth 
Wever,  plays  sweet  or  <hot  equally  well. 
’The  brass  section  consists  of  Dave  Chamo 
and  Bob  Summers,  outstanding  trumpet¬ 
ers,  and  Paul  Parnell,  trombonist,  who 
can  “jam”  any  number  that  exists.  ’The 
bass  man,  Joe  Rodler,  can  really  “slap 
that  bass”  and  pets  anruMlnp  results. 
Charles  Poston,  the  guitar  player,  keeps 
the  rhythm  poinp  steady,  while  drummer 
Chuck  Nelson  simply  “bums  ’em  up,”  a 
la  Krupa  According  to  Vincent  KInirey, 
Managing  Elditor  of  the  school  paper,  the 
band  was  instrumental  in  petting  over 
90%  of  the  student  body  to  subscribe  to 
The  Centralian.  The  large  crowd  that 
was  attracted  to  the  hall  by  the  music 
necessitated  the  band  moving  into  the 
gymnasium  where  the  students  soon  put 
their  itching  feet  in  motion. 
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The  Use  of 

Drum  RUDIMENTS 

in  Band  or  Orchestra 


•  WHEN  AN  INSTRUMENTAL  SO¬ 
LOIST  steps  out  front  to  play  a  solo, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  play  that  solo  with 
an  interpretation  as  he  sees  fit.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  interpretation  is  based  on  one 
heard  previously;  the  suggestions  of 
his  coach  are  followed;  or  the  personal 
interpretation  of  the  player  is  used. 
Often,  one,  two,  or  all  three  of  these 
factors  enter  into  a  soio  performance. 
Thus,  the  soloist  may  hurry  one 
phrase,  retard  another,  and  take  many 
liberties  with  tempo,  and  it  is  the 
function  of  the  accompaniment, 
whether  piano,  orchestra,  or  band,  to 
follow  the  strioist  as  closely  as  possible. 
BuL  as  a  member  of  an  ensemble 
group,  the  same  player  is  expected  to 
be  but  one  part  of  the  group,  not  a 
soloist,  unless  a  solo  passage  appears, 
and  then  played  in  tempo  unless  other¬ 
wise  designated;  and  play  his  port 
with  strict  attention  to  note  values, 
dynamics,  and  follow  the  conductor’s 
beat  as  established. 

The  rudimental  drummer,  however, 
seems  to  disregard  most  of  the  above 
established  rules  of  conduct  when 
playing  with  the  band  or  orchestra. 
Ho  may  be  a  past  master  at  the  art 
of  beating  out  rudimental,  military 
type  drum  solos;  but  placed  in  the 
ensemble,  he  has  difflculty  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  group,  for  here  he  cannot, 
or  at  least  should  not,  accent  as  taught 
rudlmentally,  anticipate  rolls,  and  play 
note  groups  unevenly. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  at  this  point 
as  saying  that  I  do  believe  in,  and 
teach  drum  rudiments,  and  am  fully 
aware  of  their  importance,  but  prefer 
to  look  upon  rudiments  under  the 
definition  of  that  term,  and  that  is 
that  the  word  rudiments  means  first 
principles,  whether  applied  to  drum¬ 
ming  or  any  specialized  subject,  and 
not  in  this  case  as  the  complete  and 
finished  art  of  drumming,  as  many 
seem  to  think.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  drummer  to  be  Judged  entirely 
on  his  ability  to  play  thirteen  or  more 
rudiments,  and  while  this  is  certainly 
a  physical  accomplishment,  it  certainly 
isn’t  necessarily  a  musical  one.  In 
all  standard  drum  instruction  methods, 
the  rudiments  are  correctly  scored 
with  accents,  and  thus  are  acceptable 
for  rudimental  solo  and  drum  corps 


By  Roy  C.  Knapp 

Prominant  Drummer  and  Teacher 

Chicago,  lllinoii 

playing,  but  are  not  acceptable  in  band 
and  orchestra,  except  for  martial  ef¬ 
fects  at  the  discretion  of  the  ctm- 
ductor,  or  in  characteristic  mar'  uil 
numbers. 

Let’s  look  at  the  first  training  a 
rudimental  drummer  receives.  He  is 
usually  told  to  grip  the  right  stick  be¬ 
tween  the  middle  finger  and  thumb, 
with  the  remaining  fingers  curled 
about  the  stick;  the  left  stick  in  the 
crotch  of  the  thumb  and  first  finger, 
the  stick  resting  on  the  “bent  in’’  last 
two  fingers,  with  the  first  two  fingers 
curled  over  the  stick,  the  first  finger 
resting  on  the  stick.  Now,  let’s  see 
what  happens  next!  Usually  the  next 
step  is  the  production  of  the  long  roll. 
This  is  usually  taught  by  having  the 
student  place  the  drum  in  position, 
and  then  raise  the  left  stick  level  with 
the  eyes  or  above  the  head,  and  strike 
two  taps,  usually  accenting  the  second 
tap.  ’Then  the  right  hand  follows  suit 
while  the  left  hand  is  rising,  and  so 
on,  until  at  the  close  of  the  roll,  the 
sticks  are  down  on  the  drum,  and 
theoretically  the  roll  is  being  produced 


1? 


Frsd  Waltera,  first  chair  drummer  of  the 
Byrd  high  school  band  of  Shrovoport,  Louis¬ 
iana,  is  a  mambar  of  the  National  Auo-- 
ciation  of  Rudimantal  Drummers.  Ha  has 
played  drum  for  four  years;  in  1939,  won 
highest  rating  at  the  National  Regional  con¬ 
test,  end  was  chosen  first  chair  drummer 
of  the  Afl-State  band.  Fred  has  studied 
drum  under  Adam  West,  P.  W.  Lae  and 
Dwight  6.  Davis,  his  band  instructor. 


with  double  strokes  actuated  by  the 
wrists. 

Now,  let’s  go  back  and  see  what  has 
actually  happened — ^firat,  the  right  stick 
being  held  with  the  middle  finger, 
actually  throws  that  stick  out  of  bal¬ 
ance  relatively,  with  the  left,  and  in 
the  left  hand,  the  first  finger,  pressed 
against  the  stick,  has  locked  the  stick 
so  that  it  cannot  move  freely.  Thus, 
strokes  of  even  volume  and  sequence 
are  not  possible  even  before  the  drum 
is  struck.  Next,  I  suggest  you  closely 
watch  the  closing  of  the  roll  as  re¬ 
gards  the  motion  of  the  hands  and 
arms.  When  the  arms  are  raised,  you 
will  note  the  freedom  of  wrist  and 
stick  action.  However,  as  the  roll  is 
closed  and  the  sticks  are  down  on  the 
drum,  usually  the  player,  (in  the  case 
of  a  right  handed  player)  has  fair 
control  of  the  straight  up  and  down 
movement  of  the  right  wrist  (although 
a  circle  is  usually  described  by  the 
stick)  and  that  as  the  left  hand 
reaches  actual  playing  position,  no 
actual  wrist  movement  is  used,  but 
that  the  playing  is  done  with  the  arm 
instead  of  with  a  fiexible  downward, 
upward  motion  of  the  wrist. 

Now,  let’s  look  at  these  two  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  good  drumming,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  good  musical  reason¬ 
ing.  First,  the  proper  t3rpe  of  drum 
sticks  is  important.  Choose  a  stick 
of  the  2B  type,  that  is  of  the  same 
diameter  over  most  of  its  length,  and 
tapers  quickly  to  the  berry  end.  In 
such  a  model  stick,  the  weight  in  the 
shoulder  of  the  stick  produces  a  re¬ 
bound  almost  as  strong  as  the  stroke. 
Now,  grip  the  right  stick  about  four 
inches  from  the  butt  end,  with  the 
first  finger  and  thumb,  with  the  re¬ 
maining  fingers  curled  about,  but  not 
touching  the  stick,  with  the  butt  end 
of  the  stick  extending  Just  beyond  the 
center  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  with 
the  gripping  point  also  four  inches 
from  the  butt  end  of  the  stick.  Next, 
bend  in  the  last  two  fingers,  forming  a 
“shelf”  upon  which  the  stick  rests. 
The  first  two  fingers  of  this  hand  are 
curled  over,  but  do  not  touch  the  stick. 
Thus,  the  balance  point,  or  fulcrum  of 
both  sticks  is  the  same,  and  both  sticks 
are  free. 

The  next  logical  step  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  single  stroke  in  all  dy¬ 
namics,  with  strict  attention  to  even¬ 
ness  of  spacing  and  volume.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  right  and  left  up  and  down 
single  strokes,  using  only  wrist  action, 
no  arms,  at  about  the  speed  of  a  4/4 
moderato  tempo  (each  right  and  left 
tap  equalling  a  quarter  note),  gradu¬ 
ally  increase  the  speed  until  a  very 
fast  single  stroke  roll  is  attained.  ’This 
takes  many  hours  of  hard  practice  to 
perfect,  and  must  be  practiced  in  all 

{Turn  to  pag*  40) 
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If  I  Were 
Choosing  a 
SaxofthDm  Solo 

•  AS  FAR  AS  I  KNOW,  there  has 
never,  in  all  history,  been  any  mass 
musical  movement  to  compare  with 
the  one  now  going  on  in  our  public 
schools.  The  founders  of  this  move¬ 
ment  of  course,  had  to  cope  with  all 
sorts  of  unsatisfactory  conditions,  and 
literally  had  to  make  their  way  as 
they  went  along.  As  the  program  of 
school  music  grew,  expanding  oppor¬ 
tunities  enticed  many  talented  people 
into  devoting  themselves  to  a  career 
in  this  field.  Their  influence,  together 
with  the  yearly  contests  for  ensem¬ 
bles  and  individual  soloists,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  steadily  rising  musical  stand¬ 
ards.  This  tendency  has,  in  turn,  been 
reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  which  makes  up  the 
contest  lists.  The  committee  is,  and 
has  been,  making  every  effort  to  see 

During  the  last  year,  the  National  Solo  and 
Ensemble  Committee  has  examined  more 
than  1200  numbers  and  has  made  every 
effort  to  induce  nationally  known 
composers  to  write  lor  the  wind  instru¬ 
ments.  The  vast  improvement  in  the  list 
during  the  past  lew  years  has  been  due  to 
the  generosity  and  capability  of  these  out¬ 
standing  composers.  Cecil  Leeson  must 
have  the  credit  lor  persuading  the  men 
named  in  this  article  to  write  lor  the  much 
neglected  saxophone.  The  committee  has 
examined  many  of  the  manuscripts 
relerred  to  and  it  is  our  hope  that  most  of 
them  will  appear  on  the  contest  list  lor 
1940-1941.- Irving  Tallmadge.  ,  ,  »  » 


By  Cecil  Leeson 
New  York  CHy 

that  the  yearly  lists  offer  composi¬ 
tions  calculated  to  encourage  such 
advances  in  taste. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years. 
I  have  bad  many  inquiries  from  ambi¬ 
tious  students  of  the  saxophone,  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  help  them  select  solos  for 
contest  performance.  Now,  the  student 
soloist  is  not  under  the  necessity  of 
preparing  anything  like  the  amount 
of  material  which  his  professional  col¬ 
league  requires,  but  his  audience 
problem  is  quite  similar.  His  playing 
must  mean  something  to  his  listeners. 
Thus  it  behooves  him  to  select  a  work 
which  offers  him  the  opportunity  of 
improving  and  enlarging  upon  bis  mu¬ 
sicianship  as  well  as  challenging  his 


technical  facility.  To  my  regret,  I 
have  been  forced  to  say,  that  for  the 
most  part,  the  numbers  available  for 
saxophone  were  not,  musically,  of  a 
quality  which  I  could  conscientiously 
endorse.  Nearly  all  of  them  stress  a 
rapid  Anger  technique,  a  type  of  tech¬ 
nique  which  is  relatively  easy  to  ac¬ 
quire  on  a  saxophone;  and  they  put 
a  premium  on  unmusical  playing  by 
neglecting  such  things  as — a  rapid 
and  accurate  tongue  both  in  staccato 
and  legato — the  ability  to  play  long 
passages  on  a  breath,  when  necessary, 
without  tiring — the  ability  to  control 
the  dynamic  range  from  pp  to  ff  and 
back  without  altering  the  pitch — the 
ability  to  get  the  low  notes  without 
resorting  to  the  slap  tongue,  etc.  For 
a  really  musical  work,  somewhere  in 


Cecil  Leesoe,  o«c  of  flie  cowifry'i 
Mceptionef  Miopkonittt  he*  appeared 
wHk  lech  celebrated  organixationt  at 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  orchettra, 
the  Rocheiter  Philharmonic  orchettra 
and  the  Montreal  Orchettra.  An 
expert  technician  and  a  mutician  of 
generout  temperamental  endowment, 

Mr.  Leeton  hat  been  to  estentively 
heard  and  acclaimed,  that  the  taio- 
phone  in  hit  handt  hat  becoma  defi¬ 
nitely  ettablithed  at  a  true  medium 
of  lofty  mutic  eipreuion. 

its  pages  will  demand  most,  or  all  of 
these  attributes. 

The  National  Committee  has  also 
asked  me  from  time  to  time,  to  rec¬ 
ommend  numbers  suitable  for  listing. 
As  far  back  as  1936,  I  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  two  foreign  publications. 
Concerto  for  Saxophone  by  Alexandre 
OlazouHOff  and  Concertino  da  Camera 
by  Jacquee  Ihert.  These  I  brought  to 
the  committee’s  attention  and  they 
have,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
been  on  the  list  ever  since.  The  few 
numbers  published  since  that  time, 
which  I  thought  worthy,  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  in  past  issues  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 


Proviso  Gives  Command  Performance 
at  Music  Educators  Biennial  Convention 


B«cauM  of  thoir  contribution  to  tho  dovdopment  of  tbo  instrumental  ensemble 
movement  in  tfie  United  States  and  their  successful  programs  in  St.  Louis  and 
Detroit  in  1938  and  1939,  the  Proviso  High  School  (Maywood,  Minois)  brass 
ensemble  was  selected  to  perform  at  the  Music  Educators  National  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Los  Angeles.  For  several  years  this  ensemble  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a  national  institution.  Largely  tlwough  its  efforts,  an  entirety  new  literature 
for  brau  ensembles  has  been  created.  Some  of  the  foremost  American 
composers  have  contributed  numbers  to  appear  on  its  programs.  Their  itin¬ 
erary  sounds  like  a  travel  folder  advertising  a  tour  of  the  West.  Rrst  stop 
Las  Vegas  and  Boulder  Dam,  with  a  trip  around  the  lake;  Los  Angeles  for  a 
five  day  stay  visiting  Hollywood  and  the  Warner  Brothers  Studios;  a  fifteen 
minute  radio  broadcast  over  the  Pacific  Coast  blue  network  of  NBC.  .  .  . 
From  Los  Angeles  to  San  Jose  and  a  hundred-eighty-five  mile  automobile 
tour  of  the  San  Francisco  area;  Skyline  Drive,  Twin  Peab,  Golden  Gate  park 
and  bridge,  the  Cliff  house,  the  zoo,  Oakland  bridge,  the.  University  of 
California,  San  Jose  and  Stanford  universities.  The  entire  trip,  eleven  days. 
...  At  the  conference!  ensemble  plays  before  the  fourth  general  session  in 
the  Philharmonic  Auditorium  and  for  a  brass  clinic  in  the  Bifhnore  Hotel. 
Charlotte  Sifert,  marimbist  with  the  group  appears  as  soloist  at  the  AfRIiated 
Organization's  luncheon,  playing  her  own  published  arrangement  of  Weber's 
Rondo  Brilliante,  while  the  boys  of  the  group  play  for  the  Los  Angeles  Kiwanis 
Club,  of  which  Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron  is  a  member.  .  .  .  The  Friday  night 
broadcast  of  the  combined  sextet  and  marimba  includes  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  worb  for  brass.  Rain,  by  J.  I.  Tallmadge  who  directs  the  group. 
Prelude  by  Converse,  Pean  by  Becker  and  an  adaptation  made  especially  for 
this  group  from  the  Lake  of  tbe  Swans  Ballet  of  Tschaikowsky.  The  ensemble 
prepared  a  repertoire  of  thirty  numbers  for  the  trip.  They  are,  left  to  right, 
seated,  O'Neill  Del  Giudice,  James  Ball,  William  Broob,  CarroH  Simmons, 
Elmer  Kern,  and  standing,  Donald  Harbin,  Miss  Sifert  and  Clyde  Bachand. 


As  a  recitalist,  I  am  under  the  con¬ 
stant  necessity  of  finding  new  reper¬ 
toire  and.  until  the  last  couple  of 
years,  I  was  forced  to  rely  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  on  transcriptions.  Arrange- 
ments  or  transcriptions  are  all  very 
well  in  their  place,  but  in  the  long 
run.  the  bulk  of  any  instrument’s  lit¬ 
erature  must  consist  of  original  works 
if  that  instrument  is  to  be  successful 
in  concert  performance.  It  is  not 
enough  just  to  have  original  compo¬ 
sitions.  They  must  be  well  written 
for  the  instrument,  but  above  ail,  they 
must  have  musical  value.  And.  if  mu¬ 
sical  history  has  taught  us  anything 
regarding  such  works,  it  is  this.  Those 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  have 
almost  invariably  been  written  by 
men  who  were  primarily  composers, 
rather  than  by  virtuosi  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  instrument  who  also  composed. 
Generally,  composers,  if  lacking  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  instrument 
they  wish  to  write  for,  consult  some 
competent  artist  for  the  technical  in¬ 
formation  they  need.  History  is  full 
of  such  collaborations.  To  the  com¬ 
poser  the  composition  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing.  Such  types  of  technique  as 
may  appear,  do  so  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  work.  The  composer 
may  alter  unplayable  passages,  but  he 
is  always  careful  that  the  musical 
Idea  is  not  lost.  The  virtuoso  is  apt 
to  think  of  the  composition  as  a 
means  to  utilise  the  technical  tricks 
that  are  his  particular  forte,  and  com¬ 
positions  of  this  type  seldom  wear 
well. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  tell  exactly 
how  a  work  is  going  to  turn  out  be¬ 
forehand,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
composers  have  written  duds.  But  the 
odds  favor  him  who  has  already  writ¬ 
ten  successful  music.  With  this  in 
mind.  I  have,  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  approached  a  few  care¬ 
fully  selected  composers,  and  I  have 
been  most  gratified  with  the  high 
quality  of  the  compositions  which 
have  resulted.  As  I  was  anxious  to 
have  this  music  available  to  saxo¬ 
phonists.  some  of  my  associates  and 
myself  formed  an  organization  whose 
purpose  was  to  secure  publication  of 
a  series  by  subscription.  One  of  the 
descriptive  folders  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
test  committee,  and  as  a  result,  the 
five  numbers  comprising  the  first 
year’s  quota  of  “Saxophone  Master- 
works”  were.  I  believe,  accepted  for 
the  1940-41  contest  list,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  I  was  asked  to  write  an  article 
in  the  “Choosing  a  Solo”  series  with 
special  reference  to  these  new  works. 
The  list  is  comprised  of  three  sonatas, 
a  suite  and  a  concerto.  They  are: 

Sonata.  Op.  96  for  Saxophone  and 
Piano — Edvard  Moritz 


Sonata,  Op.  19  for  Saxophone  and 
Piano — Paul  Creston 
Suite  for  Saxophone  and  Piano — 
Bernard  Brindel 

Sonata  for  Saxophone  and  Piano — 
Anton  Bilotti 

Concerto,  Op.  97  for  Saxophone  and 


Orchestra  (Piano  reduction  by  the 
composer) — Edvard  Moritz 
Edvard  Moritz  who  is  represented 
by  both  a  sonata  and  a  concerto  has 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  Euro¬ 
pean  career.  Ludwig  Lewisohn  re- 

{Turn  to  page  44) 
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It  Pays  to 

ADVERTISE 


By  Jcanes  C.  Hcorper 

Director  High  School  Band 

L*fteir,  NorHi  C«rolina 


the  Band 


Capfain  Jama*  Harpar  it  atpaciaNy  proud  of  M*  (crap  boob  rapro«anfin9  a  eomplata 
hittory  of  tka  band'*  oparafion*  ovar  a  pariod  of  many  yaar*.  TKara  ara  now  41 
book*  in  fba  library  and  fhay  provida  invaluabla  information  and  racord. 


Jim  Harper  Tells  Why,  -  And  HOW 


(A  paper  read  before  the  itmrrtcan 
Bandmaetere’  Aeeooiation  at  their  oom- 
veatUm  in  Hageretoicn,  Maryland,  March 
12,  1940.) 

•  BEFORE  WE  BEWAIL  too  much 
the  many  ilia  to  which  hands  are  sub- 
)ect,  might  it  not  he  well  to  aak  our- 
aelves  if  some  of  the  fault  does  not  lie 
in  our  failing  to  keep  up  with  the 
changes  in  modern  life  which  require 
changed  methods  to  meet.  Long  ago 
people  were  hungry  for  entertainment. 
They  wanted  places  to  go  to  and  new 
things  to  think  about.  The  old  Chau¬ 
tauqua.  the  Lyceum  courses  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  the  town  band,  and  even 
the  church  services  flourished  at  least 
partly  because  people  wanted  more 
new  interest  and  variety  from  the 
monotony  of  the  daily  routine.  That 
day  has  passed.  Now  everybody  is 
happy  when  the  chance  comes  to  stay 
at  home  one  night.  We  are  all  organ¬ 
ised  to  death.  Even  the  children  have 
their  organisations  and  their  nightly 
engagements.  The  radio,  the  movies, 
the  automobile  and  countless  other 
things  have  come  in  to  supply  amuse¬ 
ment,  and,  in  order  to  exist,  have  put 
on  high  pressure  salesmanship  and  ad¬ 
vertising  so  that  each  may  continue  to 
hold  its  share  of  public  interest  and 
support. 

This  public,  so  pulled  about  and  al¬ 
most  deafened  by  high  pressure  effort, 
is  the  same  public  the  band  tries  to 
reach  and  interest.  Manifestly  new 
methods  must  be  used  from  those 
which  worked  well  in  a  former  era. 
Before  the  band  can  be  heard,  the  pub¬ 
lic  must  be  there  to  hear  it,  and  the 
“luring”  process  is  one  which  the  band¬ 
master  must  learn  unless  he  wishes  his 
organization  to  play  to  empty  benches. 
Advertising  an  inferior  product  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  worst  form  of  bad  judg¬ 
ment,  for  it  is  merely  throwing  a  spot¬ 
light  on  one’s  own  weak  points,  but 
granted  a  good  band  which  can  play 
well  and  which  can  safely  stand  the 
scrutiny  of  expert  eyes  and  ears,  then 
some  way  must  be  found  of  getting 
the  customer  (our  audience)  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  band’s  product — its  mu¬ 
sic.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  cus¬ 


tomers  will  not  drift  there  in  large 
numbers  automatically. 

Advertising  is,  after  aii,  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  science  and  there  are  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  to  go  by.  The  best 
advertisers  are  still  experimenting.  A 
safe  flrst  step  is  that  originality  is  al¬ 
most  a  mu»t-be,  and  a  slavish  copying 
of  any  other  plan  or  system  is,  by  that 
very  fact,  doomed  to  failure  or  at  least 
to  very  mild  success.  The  public  likes 
novelty  and  freshness  of  expression, 
and  these  are  flrst  rate  attention  get¬ 
ters.  It  demands  honesty  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  advertiser,  and  a  disre¬ 
gard  of  this  fact  will  mean  a  deaf  ear 
to  future  appeals,  no  matter  bow  sin¬ 
cere  they  may  be.  Good  advertising 
requires  unrelaxing  mental  effort,  and 
the  lazy  man  will  be  a  poor  advertiser 
just  as  he  will  be  a  poor  band  con¬ 
ductor. 

Before  the  bandmaster  can  tell  a  con¬ 


vincing  story  to  the  public,  he  must 
know  his  own  facts.  A  smoke  screen 
of  generalities  and  approximations 
will  not  convince  anybody.  A  good 
way  to  have  accurate  band  facts  avail¬ 
able  and  easily  located  is  to  keep  a 
scrap  book.  This  is  not  a  new  idea 
but  is  common  practice  in  every  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  If  it  is  good  for  other 
advertisers  it  is  also  good  for  the  band. 
Other  flling  systems  of  clippings  and 
other  data  are  used  but  the  scrap  book 
seems  to  furnish  the  information  in  a 
more  usable  form.  The  pages  of  this 
scrap  book  may  Include  whatever  the 
bandmaster  thinks  may  be  useful  later 
on.  Such  items  as  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings,  magazine  articles,  printed  mat¬ 
ter,  forms,  publicity  material,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  band,  its  members  and 
subordinate  groups,  letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  of  prominence  commending  the 
band  and  its  work  and  record,  copies 
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of  all  programB  the  band  plays,  lists 
of  selections  used  In  all  the  contests 
with  the  year  in  which  they  were  used, 
records  of  the  band’s  graduates  who 
hare  made  successes  and  eren  their 
marriages,  deaths  and  i>arenthood  are 
often  Taluable  to  have  on  record.  The 
alert  bandmaster  will  think  of  many 
more  items  of  value  to  xtreserve.  Now 
with  this  source  book  well  indexed,  the 
advertising  band  olDcial  has  real  facts 
to  refer  to  and  accurate  figures  where 
these  are  helpful. 

He  may  add  to  the  completeness  of 
his  record  if  he  will  prepare  newspaper 
stories  of  such  facts  as  he  thinks 
shouid  be  preserved  and  then  prevail 
on  bis  local  paper  or  other  medium  to 
print  them.  This  not  only  gives  him  a 
clipping  for  preservation  in  bis  own 
records  and  scrap  book  but  also  helps 
to  see  that  others  who  may  be  looking 
up  material  about  the  matter  will  be 
provided  with  true  and  accurate  facts 
when  they  consult  the  newspaper  files 
at  a  later  time.  Our  own  band  in 
Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  always  makes 
up  its  band  scrap  book  in  triplicate. 
In  addition  to  the  copy  kept  for  our 
own  reference,  we  supply  a  facsimile 
c(^y  to  each  of  the  two  largest  college 
libraries  in  our  state  so  that  research 
workers  who  are  making  investiga* 
tions  in  the  field  we  are  working  in 
will  have  our  facts  for  reference  too. 
Incidentally  that,  too,  is  an  effective 
form  of  advertising.  I  might  mention 
that  our  own  band’s  scrap  book  is  now 
in  its  forty-first  large  quarto  volume. 
It  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
large  volumes  each  year.  Since  these 
are  each  made  in  triplicate  it  means 
that  we  pasta  up  an  average  of  nine 
large  volumes  per  year.  Of  cburse 
there  are  years  when  there  is  more 
publicity  material  than  usual  and 
when  more  volumes  are  needed  to  pre¬ 
serve  It. 

With  this  elaborate  source  material 
available  and  in  convenient  form,  the 
bandmaster  or  whoever  his  publicity 
man  is,  may  speak  with  the  authority 
of  the  man  who  knows  his  facta.  Now 
comes  the  procedure  of  getting  your 


facta  to  the  puUic  attention.  This 
will  vary  with  every  band  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  with  the  same  band.  The 
responsible  person  must  be  something 
of  an  opportunist  and  be  ready  to  em¬ 
ploy  new  media  and  new  methods  as 
often  as  possible.  The  one  thing  above 
all  is  not  to  allow  your  material  to 
become  trite  or  stale.  The  sum  avail¬ 
able  for  your  budget  will  make  a  tre¬ 
mendous  difference.  The  professional 
band  with  large  income  might  hire  its 
own  publicity  expert  or  use  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  an  experienced  advertising 
agency.  The  small  school  band  might 
write  its  own  story  material  and  per¬ 
suade  its  local  paper  to  print  it.  Some¬ 
times  a  former  band  pupil  in  some 
newspaper  office  can  be  a  real  friend. 
Some  novel  and  original  plan  might 
be  better  than  any  of  these,  but  the 
public  must  be  constantly  reminded 
of  your  band  and  its  desire  to  hear 
you  must  be  rekindled  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Modern  high  pressure  selling 
has  trained  the  public  to  be  lazy  and 
forgetful,  and  to  depend  upon  many 
and  interesting  reminders.  If  the 
band  does  not  Join  in  with  the  others 
in  holding  public  attention,  it  must  be 
resigned  to  having  its  audience  pulled 
away  to  other  interests. 

The  bandmaster  who  must  write  his 
own  copy  must  constantly  remind  him¬ 
self  that  things  which  are  very  fa¬ 
miliar  to  him  will  not  be  so  to  the 
general  public  and  he  must  constantly 
simplify  and  explain  in  almost  kinder¬ 
garten  terms.  Principles  which  he  re¬ 
gards  as  bedrock  necessities  must  first 
be  proved  to  the  public  before  they  are 
accepted.  A  knowledge  of  the  public 
who  will  read  the  material  is  almost 
as  necessary  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
facts  he  is  writing  or  telling  about. 
The  same  facts  would  be  treated  from 
quite  a  different  slant  for  different 
groups  of  readers.  The  final  conclu¬ 
sion  would  be  the  same,  but  very  dif¬ 
ferent  paths  would  lead  there. 

The  modern  band  is  such  a  many 
sided  thing  that  it  offers  a  multitude 
of  interesting  angles  from  which  to 
dress  up  its  story  and  create  attention 
and  interest.  The  very  fact  that  it  is 


mobile  and  a  marching  group,  allows 
it  to  be  taken  to  many  places  and  as¬ 
sociated  with  many  things  which  a 
more  stationary  musical  group  would 
be  eliminated  from.  The  point  is  to 
make  it  tie  up  with  whatever  the 
reader  or  hearer  happens  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in,  and  he  will  then  promptly 
regard  the  band  as  a  necessary  and 
vital  thing  in  his  life. 

Band  concert  programs  may  not  only 
feature  particular  forms  of  program 
content,  but  may  tie  up  with  all  man¬ 
ner  of  things  of  local  or  seasonal  in¬ 
terest.  Often  people  not  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  music  itself  will  gain 
interest  from  the  features  which  are 
associated  with  it,  and  those  who  came 
for  other  purposes  may  be  won  by  the 
beauty  of  the  music  itself.  All  this  can 
not  happen,  however,  until  the  music 
is  actually  heard. 

Human  interest  is  always  a  good 
avenue  to  the  public  attention  and 
there  are  a  wide  variety  of  waya  to 
weave  it  into  the  band  story.  After 
ail,  we  are  still  prone  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity  about  our  neighbor 
and  his  private  affairs  and  about  per¬ 
sonalities  rather  than  principles. 

A  showmanship  which  does  not  lose 
dignity  but  which  can  look  at  the  band 
through  the  eyes  of  the  audience  and 
supply  variety,  not  only  in  the  musical 
material  but  also  in  the  stage  setting, 
the  format  of  the  printed  programs, 
the  lighting,  the  appearance  and  dress 
of  the  players,  or  some  other  feature, 
will  gain  new  audiences  and  hold  the 
old  provided  the  quality  of  his  musical 
production  is  good  and  the  public  find 
what  he  has  promised  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  puUic  sometimes  recognizes 
and  rewards  quality,  but  it  invariably 
likes  novelty  and  variety.  Musical 
programs  which  forget  this  fact  may 
learn  it  from  bitter  experience. 

Advertising  is  necessary,  not  only 
for  specific  purposes,  such  as  drawing 
audiences  to  certain  concerts,  but  also 
for  creating  general  good  will.  Those 
who  are  unable  to  come  to  any  concert 
or  program  may  still  speak  a  good 
word  to  others  who  do.  Sooner  or 
later  the  band  must  ask  scune  support, 
financial  or  moral,  from  the  public 
which  will  involve  big  effort  and  sac¬ 
rifice  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  in¬ 
volved.  At  such  times  it  is  likely  to 
be  good  will  created  long  before  which 
will  tell  the  story. 

The  public  always  likes  a  band  if  it 
be  a  good  one,  but  they  sometimes  like 
it  at  long  distance.  The  bandmaster 
has  the  means  at  hand  to  bring  them 
closer  and  increase  their  enthusiasm. 
It  is  as  true  now  as  at  any  time  in 
the  past,  and  it  applies  to  bands  more 
than  ever,  that  IT  PAYS  tQ  ADVER¬ 
TISE. 


"Beiore  the  band  can  be  heard  the  public 
must  be  there  to  hear  It  and  the  'luring' 
process  is  one  which  the  bandmaster  must 
learn  unless  he  wishes  his  organization  to 
play  to  empty  benches.  .  .  Advertising  is 
necessary  also,  tor  creating  general  good 
will." 
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Mr.  Talton 


DeLand,  Florida 

a  Builds  a 

HOME 

Mr.  H*n*y 


For  the  State's  Most  Celebrated  High  School  Band 


•  DE  LAND,  THE  HOME  OF  John 
B.  Stetson  Unireraity  is  a  central 
Florida  town  of  some  8,000  population. 
Our  story  has  its  beginning  back  in 
the  year  1936  when  school  ofBcials  and 
others  who  were  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  community,  decided  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  organize  a  high  school  band. 
To  be  more  exact  it  was  in  August  of 
1936  that  the  DeLand  High  School 
Band  was  ofBcially  organized  and  be¬ 
came  a  reality  with  forty  in  number, 
and  only  six  who  could  boast  of  pre¬ 
vious  experience.  To  direct  such  a 
group  and  mould  it  through  many 
months  of  thorough  and  efBcient  train¬ 
ing  into  a  prize-winning  band  was  no 
easy  task.  Therefore  the  director  of 
the  band  was  to  play  a  most  important 
part  in  its  success.  With  this  in  mind 
offlcials  were  certain  they  did  not 
want  “the  little  man  who  wasn’t  there” 
but  rather  the  “little  man  who  was 
ALL  there”,  and  they  chose  none  other 
than  Prof.  John  J.  Heney,  nationally 
known  musician  and  former  member 
of  Sousa's  Band,  as  director. 

Practice  sessions  were  first  held  in  a 
small  classroom  beneath  the  high 
school  auditorium.  A  few  months 
later  more  spacious  quarters  had  been 
made  available  in  a  nearby  frame 
structure  formerly  used  as  a  gym¬ 
nasium.  A  building  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  a  fire-trap  and  which  of¬ 
fered  very  little  in  convenience  and 
comfort  to  the  band  members,  never¬ 
theless  it  was  “home”  to  them  and  they 
pluckily  made  the  beet  of  it;  though 
many  no  doubt  were  wishing  and 
dreaming  of  something  better  in  the 
future.  Like  all  newly  organized 
groups  the  growth  and  success  of  the 
DeLand  High  School  Band  presented 
many  problems,  the  greatest  of  which 
was  finance.  And  can  anyone  recall  an 
instance  where  school  financing  was 
not  a  major  problem,  when  growth  and 
success  were  to  be  considered?  It 


By  Hubert  S.  Tcdton 

Chairman  Board  of  Public  Instruction 

Volu$i«  County,  Florida 

seems  to  be  a  necessary  evil,  that  gives 
to  us  all  the  constant  urge  to  do 
greater  things,  particularly  for  our 
own  American  youth.  Uniforms  to 
buy,  more  instruments,  transportation 
to  be  furnished  to  out-of-town  events, 
extra  skirts  and  shoes  for  Mary,  and 
extra  trousers  and  shoes  for  Billy. 
Would  school  ofBcials  come  to  their 
aid,  the  P.T.A.,  the  parents,  and  civic 
organizations?  They  did,  and  in  a 
really  big  way.  The  response  was  al¬ 
most  unanimous,  for  there  had  already 
developed  in  the  community  a  sense  of 
civic  pride  and  responsibility  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  growth  and  future  success 
of  this  fine  musical  organization,  des¬ 
tined  to  be  a  prize-winning  group. 


Let  us  review  their  record  for  the 
year  1936-37.  Won  First  division  in 
Class  B  in  marching  and  concert  at  the 
official  state  contest  of  the  Florida 
Bandmasters  Association,  held  in 
March  1937  at  West  Palm  Beach.  No 
sight  reading  competition  was  held. 
In  June  1937,  at  the  Eighth  Region 
National  Contest  held  in  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C.,  the  band  won  Third  division  in 
concert  and  sight  reading  and  First 
division  in  marching. 

The  following  year  1937-38  found  the 
band  more  determined  than  ever  with 
an  added  year  of  training  behind  them 
to  win  more  recognition.  Briefiy  we 
tabulate  the  year’s  winnings.  First 
prise  in  the  annual  Gasparilla  parade 
held  at  Tampa,  Florida,  in  February 
1938,  with  32  bands  competing.  At  the 
annual  Florida  Bandmasters  Associ¬ 
ation  state  contest  held  at  Tampa,  in 


The  bend  rehenrsel  room  of  Hw  now  DoLond,  Ftorido,  muMc  buildinq  it  well  froofod 
for  tho  hondlinq  of  sound  end  it  otpociolly  well  liqhfod.  The  toofinq  orronqomonf 
it  fino,  qivinq  the  director  full  view  of  overy  ttudont.  Eoch  player  hat  ample 
worltinq  tpaca  and  the  facilities  offered  for  rapid  proqrett  in  entemble  playinq 

are  ideal. 
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iug,  and  marching,  at  the  annual  Flor¬ 
ida  Bandmasters  State  (^t^t,  held  at 
West  Palm  Beach,  in  Won 

First  division  in  Class  A  c^^j^rt,  sight 
reading,  and  marching,  at  the  Eighth 
Region  National  Contest  held  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  in  May  1939.  The  band 
attended  all  major  state  functions,  but 
due  to  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Florida 
Bandmasters  Association,  prise  compe¬ 
tition  was  not  held.  In  addition  the 
band  made  many  concert  ai^arances, 
and  played  at  all  local  and  out-of-town 
football  games  during  the  season.  Elach 
year  they  present  an  annual  concert 
the  Thursday  before  Thanksgiving. 
For  the  1939  concert  Henry  Fillmore, 
the  noted  composer  and  publisher,  was 
guest  conductor. 

September  1939,  found  the  DeLand 
High  School  Band  comfortably  occupy¬ 
ing  its  new  quarters,  a  brand-new  fire¬ 
proof  building,  complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail  and  affording  the  utmost  in  mod¬ 
ern  band  equipment,  inclu4ing  two¬ 
-way  speaker  system  to  pra.ctice  and 
’  assembly  rooms,  a  complete  profes¬ 
sional  recording  machine,  and  Strobo¬ 
scope.  most  scientific  of  aliening  de¬ 
vices.  This  splendid  |36,o6l  building 
which  has  been  acclaimed'  by  out¬ 
standing  musicians  who  have  inspected 
it,  as  the  most  outstanding  of  its  kind 
in  the  entire  south,  was  dedicated  on 
February  23,  1940,  and  appropriately 
named  Heney  Hall,  in  honor  of  John 
J.  Heney,  Bandmaster,  DeLand’s  num¬ 
ber  one  citizen,  and  a  friend  of  all. 

(Turn  to  page  34) 


In  the  circle  if  the  new  wing,  ecconfmodeting  instrumental  music  instruction  et  the 
DeLend,  Floride  junior  high  school  where  John  Heney  directs.  It  provides  space 
for  both  the  high  school  band  end  the  high  school  orchestra  and  was  erected  at 
the  approximate  cost  of  $35,000. 


April,  won  First  division  in  Class  A 
marching,  and  First  division  in  Class 
B  concert.  First  prize  in  annual  state 
Elks  meeting,  held  at  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida,  in  April.  First  prise  fn  an¬ 
nual  American  Legion  state  contest, 
held  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  MV 
Won  First  division  in  Class  A  march¬ 
ing  at  the  Eighth  Region  National 
Contest,  held  at  West  Palm  Brach, 
Florida,  in  May,  and  also  First  division 
in  Class  B  concert  and  sight  reading. 

Still  brighter  hopes  prevailed  for 
this  already  successful  band  at  the 
begrinning  of  the  year  1938-39.  They 
were  all  dressed  up  in  brand-new  uni¬ 
forms  of  purple  and  white.  And  were 
they  proud  of  their  natty  appearance? 
Indeed,  and  Justly  so.  Then  too,  the 


school  district  had  recently  voted 
bonds  to  finance  school  improvements, 
and  believe  it  or  not,  DeLand  was  go¬ 
ing  to  have  Florida’s  first  and  only 
complete  high  school  band  building. 
This  important  part  of  the  school  im-‘ 
provemenfi  program  was  to  become  a 
reality  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  Director  Heney,  school  officials,  and 
architect  Peek  who  drew  the  plans. 
And  it  may  well  be  added  that  the 
inspiration  afforded  by  the  band  mem¬ 
bers  themselves  and  their  splendid 
record  of  progress  furnished  a  large 
part  of  the  incentive  so  essential  to 
constructive  growth  and  planning.  The 
following  record  for  the  year  1938-39  is 
indeed  commendable.  Won  First  di¬ 
vision  in  Class  A  concert,  sight  read- 


Basement  Floor  Plan 
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Hwy  cal  tItaMMalvM  '*T1w  NerHi  Stan"  aad  Ikay  ■wia9  tliair  flaft  SwIm  facWea  for  tha  Nortli  Dalat  W9I1  lekool  whara 
tliay  arc  al  chidaaH.  Laft  to  ri9ht  tlwy  ara:  DoroHiy  Wahar,  fatty  Joaac,  Maarina  Martia,  loania  Davit,  Carolyn 
CKarry,  Joan  Edmiindton,  Ooro^  Day  and  Jay  Loa  Rtek.  Caor9a  E.  latlion9  It  tlia  North  DaUat  band  dimeter. 


With  Majorettes 


the  Swing  is  to 
FLAG  Swinging 


•  SINCE  FRANZ  HUG  BROUGHT 
the  Swiss  art  of  flag  swinging  to  this 
country  a  few  years  ago,  it  has  been 
well  received  and  interest  in  it  has 
steadily  gained 
momentum. 

While  it  is 
true  that  the 
Swiss  art  has 
been  treated 
kindly  from  the 
standpoint  of 
public  recogni¬ 
tion  and  support 
during  these 
past  few  years, 
first  impressions 
have  not  always 
indicated  c  o  m- 
plete  conviction. 

Many  spectators  and  band  directors 
have  assumed  a  skeptical  attitude  after 
seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  only  to  be¬ 
come  ardent  fans  and  supporters  when 
more  familiar  with  it,  its  color  and 
possibilities. 

Interest  and  enthusiasm  in  fiag 
swinging  is  running  high  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  nevertheless,  it  is  entering  a 
period  of  development  which  is  going 


to  mean  si  great  deal  to  its  ultimate 
success  or  failure. 

We  are  constantly  in  search  of  new 
ways  to  entertain  our  audiences,  but 
many  times  in  appraising  a  new  dis¬ 
covery  we  accept  only  that  part  of  it 
which  may  be  quickly  adapted  to  our 
own  selfish  interests.  Many  schools 
have  grasped  the  opportunity  of  utilis¬ 
ing  flag  swinging  because  of  its  obvi¬ 
ous  pageantric  value.  Others  have 
made  a  determined  effort  to  become  a 
“first  endorser"  in  their  particular  lo¬ 
cality.  While  this  is  strictly  within 
propriety,  in  many  instances  where 
the  desires  have  been  purely  superfi¬ 
cial,  unorthodox  technique  has  been 
employed.  This,  while  it  may  serve 
the  immediate  purpose,  will  do  much 
to  hinder  a  genuine  acceptance  of  the 


By  Leonard  H.  Haug 

Atsistsnf’  Director 
Usivertity  ef  OUakema  lands 

art  because  a  truly  authentic  presen¬ 
tation  cannot  be  achieved  by  means  of 
a  makeshift  or  “fake”  technique. 

The  Swiss  art  has  centuries  of  tra¬ 
dition  behind  it,  and  if  we  are  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  a  contribution  to  our  enter¬ 
tainment  program  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  preserve  these  tradi- 
tiona 

Flag  swinging  is  frequently  evalu¬ 
ated  upon  its  approximation  to  the 
spectacle  of  baton  twirling.  When 
such  is  the  case,  flag  swinging  is  oc¬ 
casionally  criticised  as  lacking  in  the 
public  appeal  for  flash.  This  is  an 
invalid  comparison  for  two  reasons. 
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Pirat,  the  two  arts  differ  so  widely 
basically  that  the  criteria  for  evaluat- 
ing  one  will  not  be  applicable  to  the 
other.  Second,  flag  swinging,  which 
is  still  in  a  stage  of  infancy  in  this 
country,  is  being  placed  side  by  side 
with  an  art  which  we  have  developed 
to  a  very  high  degree.  While  this  is 
a  distinct  compliment  to  our  early  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  Swiss  art,  future  possibil¬ 
ities,  and  they  are  unlimited,  are  often 
overlooked. 

Baton  twirling  need  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  pre-requisite  for  flag  swing¬ 
ing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  baton  twirl- 
ers  who  are  desirous  of  “picking  up" 
a  knowledge  of  flag  swinging  often 
make  the  mistake  of  employing  a 
strictly  baton  twirling  technique.  Since 
the  rudimental  technique  of  manipu¬ 
lating  the  flag  staff  differs  so  widely 
from  that  of  a  baton,  any  attempt  to 
swing  a  flag  In  that  manner  is  apt  to 
result  in  an  exhihition  bordering  on 
burlesque. 

This  must  not  be  misconstrued  to 
mean  that  the  two  arts  differ  so 
greatly  that  both  cannot  be  mastered 
by  one  individual.  On  the  contrary, 
a  good  baton  twirler  can  in  most  in¬ 
stances  be  trained  to  become  an  adept 
flag  swinger.  Since  flag  swinging  is 
performed  with  less  speed  than  is 
baton  twirling  his  greatest  difllculty 
will  perhaps  be  encountered  in  slowing 
down  his  movements. 

The  skill  of  flag  swinging  is  not  dif- 
flcult  to  acquire.  However,  in  striv¬ 
ing  for  a  well  coordinated  technique, 
gracefulness,  and  mastery  of  the  many 
details  that  contribute  to  good  flag 


Ttw  Galeiburg,  lllinoii,  high  school  flog  twingort,  dirocfod  by  Edwin  W.  Lonfi,  sro 
first  row,  Mary  Jana  Rsh,  Audrey  Jennings,  Mary  Jean  Herman,  Shirley  Ciendenin, 
second  row,  Adeline  Trulson  and  Hollis  Lindgron,  third  row,  Bob  Kent,  Marilyn 
Carlson,  Mary  McClure  and  Walter  Howland. 


swinging,  the  student  must  give  gener¬ 
ously  of  his  time,  energy  and  patience. 

A  copy  of  “THE  ART  OF  FLAG 
SWINGING”  by  Franz  Hug  and  Ray¬ 
mond  F.  Dvorak  should  be  the  property 
of  every  student  sincerely  interested  in 
the  Swiss  art.  This  manual  contains 
authoritative  instructions  and  many 
illustrative  diagrams  covering  all  of 
the  basic  movements. 

The  January  (1940)  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  carried  an  article 
containing  the  pertinent  requirements 
of  a  good  throwing  flag.  I  can  add 
nothing  to  this  other  than  to  insist 
that  a  good  flag  is  an  absolute  pre¬ 
requisite  to  successful  flag  swinging. 
It  must  be  properly  balanced,  of  cor¬ 


rect  weight,  size,  material  and  con¬ 
struction.  The  official  Franz  Hug  flag 
is  most  ideal  in  every  respect. 

In  providing  the  type  of  entertain¬ 
ment  that  befits  a  State  University  I 
find  that  flag  swinging  possesses  all 
the  dignity  necessary  to  make  it  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  our  repertoire. 
Aside  from  this,  it  Is  a  most  enjoyable 
sport  and  pastime. 

Time  alone  will  determine  whether 
or  not  flag  swinging  will  find  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  this  country  and  if  so, 
what  the  exact  nature  of  it  will  be. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  it  com¬ 
mands  the  respect  of  a  fair  trial,  one 
free  from  prejudice  and  baaed  on  an 
authentic  performance. 


The  flag  iwringing  unit  of  tho  Elkhart  County  high  school  band.  Tha  girls  ara  all  students  at  the  Wakarusa,  Indiana  high  school  and 
they  toss  tha  flags  representing  the  various  schools  of  tho  county.  Left  to  right,  Charlotte  Lehmann  with  the  blue  and  white  flag 
of  Middlebury  high  school,  Betty  Penlinger,  orange  on  blue  flag  of  Jefferson,  Mary  Jean  Kehr,  purple  on  gold  flag  of  New  Paris, 
Elinor  Jane  Wolf^rg,  gold  on  Uack  flag  ^  Millersburg,  Ruby  Sommers,  orange  on  black  flag  of  Bristol,  Rebecca  Rohrer,  captain 
of  the  group,  with  white  on  maroon  flag  of  Jamestown  and  Norma  Marker,  gold  on  purple  flag  of  Wakarusa. 
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At  tk«  InttrlocliM  Bowl,  Diroctor  Ctorfco  Ko$tlor  toltot  tKo  orckottra  tkrouqk  •  difficult  potMgo. 

Taming  the  Ups  and  Downs  of 

•  AMONG  EUROPEAN  0RCHE8-  ^  ^ 

TRA  MUSICIANS  it  is  very  generally  ^  _  -mr\  ^~KM~ 

conceded  that  thoae  conductors  who  I  ^  W  I  ^  ^  I  |  W  I  ^ 

consistently  conduct  opera  rather  than  L  JL 

MtnMrt  oro  better  technicians  with  the 


•  AMONG  EUROPEAN  ORCHES¬ 
TRA  MUSICIANS  it  is  very  generally 
conceded  that  those  conductors  who 
consistently  conduct  opera  rather  than 
concert  are  better  technicians  with  the 
baton.  That  is,  from  the  player’s  view¬ 
point  the  opera  conductor  is  easier  to 
follow  and  his  stick  performance  is 
clearer  and  expresses  more  meaning 
than  that  of  the  symphony  conductor. 

Granting  that  this  may  be  true,  it 
should  be  worthwhile  to  consider  why 
this  (pinion  should  exist  and  to  look 
tor  reasons  which  would  account  for 
the  better  baton  technique  of  the  opera 
conductor.  A  %lance  at  the  history  of 
conducting,  shows  that  the  conductor 
came  into  existence  when  ensembles 
became  too  large  to  play  well  without 
someone  to  control  the  precision  of 
performance.  The  conductor  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  extend  and  expand  this  function 
until  he  became  the  sole  authority  in 
performance,  as  well  as  in  rehearsals. 
With  this  arrogation  of  complete 
power  he  often  also  assumed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  complete  artistic  and 
esthetic  results  of  his  conducting.  The 
historical  result  of  this  assumption  of 
responsibility  is  the  virtuoso  prima 
donna  conductor.  In  a  musical  society 
which  bases  its  judgments  upon  what 
it  hears  rather  than  what  it  sees,  the 
growth  of  the  conductor’s  technique 
has  been  a  search  for  clearness  and 


By  Clarke  Kessler 

Teacher  of  Conducting 

Nsiioital  Music  Camp,  Iniafiecksn 

exactness  of  meaning  so  that  the  per¬ 
formers  may  grasp  folly  immediately 
the  intent  of  every  gesture,  with  the 
hope  of  realising  performance  exactly 
as  a  ccmductor  has  planned  and  wishes 
it  to  be. 

In  most  European  opera  houses  a 
conductor  and  orchestra  are  invisible 
to  the  audience.  His  performance  is 
judged  by  what  is  heard  and  not  by 
what  is  seen,  so  that  he  is  at  complete 
liberty  to  devote  every  gesture  to  con¬ 
veying  his  will  to  the  performers  with¬ 
out  considering  the  audience  and  its 
reaction  to  hia  pantomime.  He  soon 
learns  that  much  of  his  conducting  is 
meaningless  to  the  orchestra  and  sing¬ 
ers,  indeed  if  not  actually  confusing, 
with  the  result  that  he  is  able  to  re¬ 
fine  and  eliminate  meaningless  and 
confusing  posturing,  contortionism, 
stamping,  singing  and  dramatic  pup- 
peting,  so  that  he  acquires  a  technique 
of  conducting,  the  sole  purpose  of 
which  is  to  invoke  playing  by  the 
musicians  and  singing  by  the  singers 


which  will  achieve  the  technical,  as 
well  as  esthetic  excellence  for  which 
he  is  striving.  Being  out  of  the  spot 
light  accounts  then  for  the  superiority 
of  his  conducting  as  far  as  the  clarity 
of  his  stick  work  is  concerned.  In  a 
day  when  money  regulates  rehearsal 
time  this  clarity  becomes  a  very  desir¬ 
able  asset  to  a  conductor  for  it  saves 
much  time  and  energy,  promotes  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
performers  and  even*  insures  a  supe¬ 
rior  esprit  de  corps,  for  players  are 
quick  to  respond  to  a  clear  and^  elo¬ 
quent  baton.  * 

The  music  supervisor  may  weltTask 
how  all  this  concerns  him  as  he  is  not 
conducting  opera,  is  visible  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  in  concerts  and  has  generally 
adequate  time  to  rehearse  his  pro¬ 
grams.  If  he  finds  it  necessary  to  talk 
at  length  in  rehearsing  and  must  al¬ 
ways  call  the  attention  of  his  players 
to  those  directions  in  the  music  which 
each  and  every  one  of  them  can  see 
printed  in  his  part,  if  he  has  trouble 
establishing  a  fine  attack,  maintaining 
good  rhythm  as  well  as  balance,  keep¬ 
ing  good  ensemble  in  accelerandos  and 
retards,  if  he  finds  his  players  care- 
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" — an  orchestra  or  band  reflects  a  conductor's 

ineptitude  and  lack  of  musical  insight  as  often 

as  it  reflects  subtlety  and  musical  penetration." 


less  of  the  many  pitfalls  and  if  he 
must  consistently  explain  what  his 
conducting  intends  to  convey,  then  it 
would  be  well  if  he  checked  on  his 
stick  technique.  For  with  an  im< 
proved  ability  be  could  play  more  mu¬ 
sic,  better,  and  his  students  would  find 
an  increasing  respect  for  his  work. 
He  would  find  too  that  he  would  be  de¬ 
veloping  a  far  more  responsive  organ¬ 
isation,  with  appreciably  better  musical 
results  all  around.  Further,  in  these 
days  of  clinics  and  guest  conducting 
a  fine  baton  technique  is  indispensable. 

There  exists  an  accumulated  reser¬ 
voir  of  standard  gestures  and  beats 
for  conductors  which  is  common 
knowledge  and  which  can  be  taught 
to  most  students  in  a  week’s  time. 
Volumes  have  been  written  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  diagrams  printed  in  them 
about  conducting,  providing  conductors 
with  every  possible  manner  of  doing 
the  same  thing,  that  is  beating  time 
and  interpreting  a  score,  but  still  much 
conducting  remains  an  enigma  to  the 
player.  After  hours  of  rehearsing  he 
learns  what  to  play  and  when  to  play 
it  and  so  manages  to  perform  with 
good  ensemble  in  spite  of  the  conduc¬ 
tor  rather  than  with  his  help. 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  things 
seems  to  be  two-fold.  One  is  that  while 
the  conductor  has  been  taught  or  has 
learned  the  usual  way  without  a 
teacher  and  by  experience  what  to  do, 
he  still  has  not  learned  when  to  do  it. 
The  other  reason  probably  is  that 'be¬ 
cause  fundamentals  of  stick  technique 
are  so  simple,  application  of  these 
fundamentals  is  neglected  for  the  sake 
of  grace,  beauty  of  gesture  and  the 
effects  these  have  upon  the  audience 
which  sees  its  music  through  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  conductor.  The  play¬ 
ers  pay  the  price  in  rehearsing  and  in 
insecurity  of  feeling  in  the  perform¬ 
ance,  if  indeed  the  music  itself  does 
not  suffer.  The  solution  of  this  second 
reason  is  not  within  the  province  of 
this  article. 

Assuming  the  conductor  knows  what 
to  do,  still  he  should  check  on  his  own 
work  at  times  when  things  go  wrong. 
Knowing  how  to  beat  time  correctly 
is  relatively  simple.  But  beating  time 
is  not  conducting  unless  the  beats  con¬ 
tain  information  for  the  players  which 
will  produce  the  musical  results  the  con¬ 
ductor  wishes  to  realize.  Further,  this 
information  must  precede  the  results 
and  not  be  simultaneous  with  them, 
for  then  it  would  occur  too  late  to 
have  any  significance  to  the  per¬ 


formers.  Nearly  all  conducting  oc¬ 
curs  too  late  to  remind  the  player  of 
all  he  should  be  seeing  in  his  part.  A 
conductor  may  beat  a  terrific  forte 
but  if  this  takes  place  on  the  beat  in 
the  bar  on  which  the  forte  is  to  be 
played  it  is  too  late  to  affect  the  play¬ 
ers.  A  conductor  may  beat  a  very 
rhythmic  measure,  but  if  his  beat  pre¬ 
ceding  the  first  attack  is  not  in  the 
same  rhythm,  the  players  must  guess 
where  and  when  during  the  beat  the 
point  of  attack  should  occur.  This 
does  not  lead  to/  precision  even  with  , 
rehearsing  the  place  in  question. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  gesture  a  con¬ 
ductor  is  required  to  make  is  an  up¬ 
beat  preceding  an  attack  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  preceding  an  entrance.  The 
question  is,  how  much  does  this  up¬ 
beat  convey  to  the  players  of  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  desire  regarding  that  which 
is  to  take  place  at  the  point  of  attack. 
First  of  all,  does  its  duration  indicate 
exactly  the  tempo  which  is  to  follow? 
It  should.  If  it  does  not,  the  results 
of  the  ensuing  guessing  contest  will 
probably  not  be  unanimous.  In  per¬ 
formance  there  is  no  second  guess. 
Next,  does  its  character  indicate  the 
degree  of  loudness?  Does  it  indicate 
the  kind  of  attack  and  which  instru¬ 
ments  or  group  of  instruments  will 
predominate?  It  should.  If  it  does 
not  the  players  estimate  these  things 
for  themselves  or  even  play  without 
considering  them,  with  a  consequent 
lack  of  unanimity  of  purpose  and  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  role  their  in¬ 
dividual  parts  play  in  the  ensemble  of 
the  moment.  Further  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  these  questions  arise 
almost  constantly  throughout  the 
course  of  a  composition  and  the  an¬ 
swers  must  as  constantly  be  forecast 
by  conducting  which  is  not  merely  an 
animated  picture  of  the  music  as  it 
unfolds,  but  a  prediction  of  it. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly 
that  the  beat  or  gesture  which  means 
something  to  a  player  does  not  accom¬ 
pany  the  sound  which  it  indicates,  but 
precedes  it.  This  is  obvious  in  the 
simple  case  of  a  forte  on  the  down 
beat,  but  too  often  the  upbeat  does  cot 
indicate  the  forte  character  of  the 
music  which  is  to  occur  on  the  down- 
beat,  for  this  downbeat  is  often  a 
mighty  sweep  which  comes  too  late 
to  infiuence  the  players  and  is  gener¬ 
ally  inaccurate  rhythmically.  Some 
combination  up  and  downbeats  actu¬ 
ally  resemble  a  big  league  pitcher’s 
wind-up  and  delivery,  the  purpose  of 


which  is  to  confuse  the  batter.  Such 
a  ’’windup”  has  the  same  result  in  con¬ 
fusing  the  musicians,  for  some  “swing” 
too  soon  and  others  are  caught  unpre¬ 
pared.  Need  it  be  said  that  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  purpose  should  be  the  very 
opposite  of  the  pitcher’s. 

In  less  obvious  cases  the  neglect  is 
even  more  noticeable.  Consider  accents 
and  syncopated  accents.  Many  strug¬ 
gling  conductors  actually  attempt  to 
beat  accents  where  they  occur  instead 
of  indicating  the  accents  with  the  beats 
which  precede  the  accents,  the  accents 
which  are  to  follow.  The  player’s  ac¬ 
centuation  should  be  a  repercussion  of 
the  beat.  The  very  definiteness  of  the 
beat  preceding  the  accent  gives  the 
proper  push  to  the  performer  and 
comes  soon  enough  to  remind  the 
player  of  what  he  may  do  ineffectively 
without  it. 

In  a  word  all  conducting  to  be  effec¬ 
tual  must  always  precede  the  actual 
results  and  not  happen  concurrently  ' 
with  them. 

Downbeats  themselves  are  a  cause 
of  poor  precision  in  performance. 
Surely  the  conductor  knows  where  in 
his  beat  be  thinks  the  sound  should 
commence  but  if  it  is  not  equally  clear 
to  every  player  the  attack  will  be 
ragged  or  at  best  lacking  in  character. 
If  the  bottom  of  the  beat  is  a  swoon  or 
dish-shaped  the  players  must  guess. 
'The  lack  of  a  definite  downbeat  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  not  a  few  very  funny  stories. 
Attacks  beginning  on  upbeau  or  other 
unaccented  beats,  or  undivided  beats, 
or  in  between  beats,  must  be  preceded 
by  a  beat  as  pregnant  with  meaning 
and  must  be  as  accurate  as  the  upbeat 
above  outlined  if  satisfactory  results 
are  to  be  expected. 

The  divided  beat  is  a  source  of 
trouble.  The  conductor  should  make 
sure  that  a  player  can  tell  when  he  is 
dividing  the  beat  and  when  not.  It 
should  be  unnecessary  for  him  always 
to  tell  the  players  in  words  “here  I 
divide  the  beat  and  here  resume  un¬ 
divided  beats.”  Players  should  be¬ 
come  so  routined  that  they  can  tell 
at  a  glance  which  beat  is  occuring, 
divided  or  undivided,  and  so  con¬ 
stantly  check  their  counting  of  rests 
or  their  rhythm.  Confusion  often 
arises  over  the  question  which  is  first 
and  which  is  third  beat  in  quadruple 
rhythm.  A  correct  technique  of  the 
stick  never  leaves  this  matter  doubt¬ 
ful,  for  there  is  a  decided  difference  in 


direction  and  location  of  the  points  of 
these  beats. 

In  situations  containing  dirided 
beats  too  otten,  the  conductor  attempts 
to  indicate  especially  prominently  with 
a  beat  of  some  kind  the  beginning  of 
the  sound  coming  within  the  dirision, 
with  the  inTariable  result  that  this 
attempt  to  help  the  players  concerned 
in  the  entrance  confuses  them  and  be¬ 
gets  a  ragged  attack,  for  this  gesture 
occuring  simultaneously  with  the 
sound  can  giro  but  little  assistance. 
The  correct  solution  lies  in  the  beat 
preceding  the  attack.  If  it  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  rhythmic  length  and  definite 
point  from  which  the  players  can 
reckon  rhythmic  progress  the  players 
themselres  determine  the  following  di¬ 
vision  and  point  of  attack.  Naturally 
players  with  a  poorly  developed  sense 
of  rhythm  are  not  helped  by  this  pro¬ 
cedure  but  then  it  is  up  to  the  player 
to  improve  rhythmically  until  he  can 
accurately  make  the  division.  This 
improvement  for  him  is  as  necessary 
as  that  of  technical  ability  on  his  in¬ 
strument.  In  this  regard  it  seems 
worth  while  to  mention  the  fact  that 
the  more  an  orchestra  or  band  can  be 
trusted  to  play  with  good  ensemMe  the 
more  inspirational  and  flexible  will  be 
its  performance.  But  some  organisa¬ 
tions  need  a  controlling  band  of  iron 
to  hold  them  together  and  the  results 
are  not  beautiful.  Others  need  but 
gentle  guiding  and  inspirational  en¬ 
couragement  and  the  results  with  a 
sensitive  musician  conducting  can  be 
very  beautiful. 

For  no  sounder  reason  than  that  of 
poor  discipline  and  bad  habits,  musi¬ 
cians,  and  especially  students,  con¬ 
stantly  play  louder  than  the  actual  dy¬ 
namics  and  intelligent  musicianship 
should  demand.  But  they  are  often 
encouraged  in  this  practice  by  the 
conductor  who  has  a  fortissimo  beat. 
In  a  well  disciplined  organisation  the 
players  stop  with  the  baton.  With 
such  an  ensemble  the  psychological 
effect  of  stopping  the  movement  of  the 
stick  completely,  momentarily,  to 
achieve  a  piano  subito  is  remarkable. 
So  too  is  the  effect  of  a  conductor  con- 
Rning  his  pattern  to  a  very  small  area 
when  conducting  a  p  or  pp.  Ehren 
during  long  forte  passages  constant 
fortissimo  beating  is  unnecessary.  But 
it  surely  takes  a  rugged  individualist 
or  a  stupid  player  to  keep  on  blasting 
fortissimo  when  the  conductor  is  so 
obviously  indicating  piano  in  soft  pas¬ 
sages,  and  it  is  easy  for  him  to  go  on 
blasting  or  scraping  his  loudest  when 
the  conductor  is  “conducting  all  over 
the  place”.  While  this  cause  and  effect 
is  not  an  invariable  result,  still  an 
orchestra  can  be  trained  to  observe  it 
implicity,  but  a  few  lapses  oif  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  part  can  spoil  the  training. 


The  sols  difficulty  arises  in  slowly 
moving  music  when  there  is  necessity 
to  keep  the  baton  moving  over  a  wider 
area  to  fill  in  the  time  between  beats. 
In  thMe  sitnatlcms  more  than  one  con¬ 
ductor  has  dispensed  with  the  baton 
and  indicated  his  desires  with  his 
hands  in  a  more  intimate  and  reserved 
fashion.  There  is  also  a  desirable 
psychological  effect  obtained  by  a  re¬ 
served  beat,  particularly  in  soft  pas¬ 
sages,  for  idayers  must  concentrate 
more  upon  it  in  order  to  fcdlow  it  than 
upon  a  large  obvious  beat  which  can 
be  easily  seen.  An  orchestra  concen¬ 
trating  upon  the  conducting  plays  more 
in  accord  with  the  conductor’s  wishes 
than  one  which  finds  it  unnecessary  to 
watch  closely. 

During  many  phrases  and  even  in 
some  periods  there  is  no  necessity  for 
a  conductor  to  indicate  much  change 
in  nuance  and  the  music  i^Dparently 
goes  right  along  without  the  conductor 
finding  much  for  him  to  do.  ‘In  such 
places  he  need  do  nothing  more  than 
Indicate  rhythm  and  character  in  small 
smooth  patterns.  This  makes  both 
him  and  the  orchestra  more  aware  and 
when  a  change  does  come  any  gesture 
assumes  quick  importance.  How  silly 
it  looks  and  how  little  good  it  does  to 
beat  forte  constantly  with  both  arms 
going  to  beat  the  band.  Economy  of 
gesture  leads  to  observance  of  them, 
where  profligacy  in  their  use  soon  in¬ 
clines  the  players  to  disregard  most  of 
them.  When  there  is  danger  of  poor 
ensemble  or  raggedness  has  already 
started,  smooth  patterns  should  give 
way  to  more  pointed  beats  and  these 
should  be  addressed  to  the  guilty  par¬ 
ties,  particularly  the  section  carrying 
the  rhythmic  burden  of  the  passage. 
Leading  voices  will  soon  fall  in  line 
if  better  rhythm  is  established  by 
those  carrying  it.  In  accelerandos  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  beat 
must  become  shorter  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  quicker.  The  opposite  is  the 
more  natural  tendency  and  invariably 
slows  rhythm  rather  than  hurries  it. 
In  retards  naturally  the  reverse  is  true. 

The  eloquence  of  most  conducting 
lies  In  the  left  hand.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  many  conductors  ruin  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  its  adroit  use  by  making 
it  merely  duplicate  the  rhythmic  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  right  hand.  It  should  be 
thus  used  only  when  indicating  the 
same  rhjrthm  to  widely  separated  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  band.  It  has  far  more 
important  uses  than  rhythmic  dupllca- 
ti<Hi.  Among  these  uses  the  manner 
in  which  the  music  is  to  be  played  is 
the  most  important.  Vigorous,  smooth, 
slightly  accentuated,  stacatto.  Lowing, 
heavy,  light,  grotesque,  crescendoing, 
diminuendoing.  Indeed  nearly  the  en¬ 
tire  character  of  the  music  may  be  said 
to  be  molded  by  the  left  hand.  How¬ 


ever,  its  constant  use  detracts  at  times 
from  its  effectiveness. 

What  about  cues,  does  not  the  left 
hand  give  them?  Yes  and  no.  ’The 
beat  preceding  an  entrance  is  given 
with  the  baton  directed  toward  the 
player  or  section  in  question,  so  to 
point  with  the  left  hand  would  often 
seem  sui>erfluous.  When  entrances 
occur  closely  together  the  left  hand 
must,  of  course,  aid  the  right.  Often 
individual  cues  are  easily  given  with 
a  glance.  Profuse  giving  of  cues  is  a 
great  help  toward  security,  for  a  player 
who  consistently  is  positive  that  he 
has  counted  rest  ban  accurately  la  a 
rarity.  His  entrance  is  always  more 
in  correct  character  if  he  has  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  guarantee  that  he  has  counted 
correctly.  It  is  even  more  necessary 
with  a  section  than  with  the  individual 
for  the  precise  attack  of  a  section  is 
more  difficult  to  achieve  than  that  of 
a  single  player.  If  a  conductor  finds 
that  his  left  hand  merely  mimics  the 
right'  and  if  he  is  embarrassed  leaving 
it  hang  limp  at  his  side,  he  may  con¬ 
sole  himself  until  he  has  it  better 
trained,  with  the  fact  that  it  is  fairly 
busy  turning  pages  of  the  score  and 
he  need  not  be  self-conscious  of  its 
idleness. 

Among  the  many  potentialities  which 
a  conductor  has,  these  seem  to  be  the 
more  important  ones  which  are  ob¬ 
served  more  in  their  neglect  than  in 
their  use. 

If  these  observations  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  conductor  must  indi¬ 
cate  his  desires  previous  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  them,  then  it  follows  that 
complete  knowledge  of  a  score  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  conductor  if  he  is  to  do  more 
than  concur  with  the  performance.  To 
paraphrase  an  old  wheeie;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  able  to  read  a  score 
to  conduct  an  orchestra  or  band,  but  it 
helps.  Many  band  and  some  orchestra 
numbers  are  rehearsed  and  performed 
minus  a  full  score.  This  has  made  life 
easy  for  band  conductors  in  one  re¬ 
spect,  that  the  scoring  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  cue  sheet  and  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  a  full  score  eliminated. 

But  the  statement,  reading  a  score, 
means  not  only  the  ability  to  follow 
or  predict  the  course  of  the  melodic 
line  as  it  weaves  from  instrument  to 
instrument  and  section  to  section. 
Obviously  this  is  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance  and  so  taken  for  granted.  But 
the  main  function  of  an  orchestra  or 
band  as  a  musical  instrument  is  its 
ability  to  perform  contrapuntal  music 
so  that  the  individual  voices  have 
musical  intelligence  and  independence. 
There  is  also  the  matter  of  instru¬ 
mental  color  involved.  Fulfilling  these 
functions  presents  the  main  proMems 
of  good  performance.  Hence  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  the  voices  and  har- 
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mony  is  of  prime  importance.  There 
is  indeed  a  tougher  problem.  Much 
of  the  best  orchestra  literature  has 
been  cast  in  the  larger  forms  of  com¬ 
position  such  as  sonata,  rondo  or  varia¬ 
tion  forms.  These  cannot  be  inter¬ 
preted  intelligently  or  effectively  by 
applying  the  knowledge  of  the  smaller 
binary  and  ternary  forms.  A  much 
grander  scale  of  conception  of  the  con¬ 
struction  is  essential  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  proper  presentation  of  these 
large  architectural  forms  in  order  to 
present  them  effectively.  Much  of  the 
dislike  or  lack  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  public  of  classic  music  has 
its  origin  in  the  early  acquaintance 
with  the  sonata  forms  at  the  piano.  And 
still  much  of  the  most  eloquent  ex¬ 
pression  in  all  music  is  in  the  sonata 
form.  Trying  to  understand  and  enjoy 
it  in  terms  of  song  form  or  salon  music 
binary  or  ternary  form  has  lead  to 
much  misunderstanding  and  lack  of 
appreciation.  Sonatas  are  not  technical 
exercises  but  all  too  often  are  made  to 
sound  like  them  even  by  orchestras. 

The  first  approach  in  studying  a 
movement  in  one  of  these  larger  forms 
should  be  to  break  it  up  first  into  its 
larger  divisions  and  then  further  sepa¬ 
rate  the  divisions  into  sections,  periods, 
sentences,  and  finally  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  itself  into  motives.  As  tonalities 
and  modulations  are  determining  fac¬ 
tors  in  making  these  divisions,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  harmony  becomes  an  indispen- 
sible  tool  in  analysis,  as  does  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  many  devices  used  in 
composition.  Too  often  harmony  and 
form  have  been  courses  of  study  to 
which  the  conductor  has  been  exposed 
in  school  and  upon  graduation  imme¬ 
diately  forgotten,  if  ever  learned.  The 
correlation  of  these  studies  to  practical 
performance  is  too  often  neglected. 

It  is  much  easier  to  comprehend 
larger  forms  piece-meal  in  this  manner. 
Even  in  conducting  with  music,  the 
memory  must  play  an  important  func¬ 
tion  and  this  method  of  study  is  a  help 
to  the  memory,  for  it  provides  one 
with  convenient  memory  pegs  upon 
which  to  hang  many  points  of  inter¬ 
pretation  in  addition  to  the  actual 
notes  themselves.  Among  the  very 
convenient  memory  pegs  are  such 
things  as  first  and  second  themes  and 


their  tonalities,  bridge  passages  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  con¬ 
structed,  modulations  which  occur, 
episodes,  subjects  and  counter  subjects, 
sequences  or  other  imitations,  fugatos 
and  the  many  other  devices  used  in 
extension  and  development  of  thematic 
material.  With  such  a  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  work  which  the  composer 
has  done  it  becomes  much  easier  to 
follow  him  in  his  construction  of  the 
music  and  certainly  leads  to  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  it  than  any 
attempt  to  learn  the  music  in  re¬ 
hearsal. 

After  an  analysis  of  the  parts  has 
been  made,  reconstruction  of  the  entire 
movement  should  give  the  interpreter 
a  picture  of  the  whole  which  no  other 
procedure  can  give  and  he  should  be  in 
a  position  in  conducting  to  know  what 
is  coming  next  and  its  importance  in 
the  scheme  of  the  composition.  It 
would  seem  that  the  usual  experience 
is  to  hear  a  recording  of  the  work  as 
often  as  possible  and  then  present  the 
work  in  parrot  fashion.  The  most 
obvious  fault  of  this  method  is  of 
course,  that  the  imitation  falls  short 
in  so  many  respects  of  the  achievement 
of  the  recording  and  usually  preserves 
the  faults  of  interpretation  in  the  re¬ 
cording,  if  any.  Further,  it  is  almost 
an  impossibility  to  penetrate  to  the 
conductor’s  conception  of  a  work  which 
he  has  gained  through  study  of  the 
score.  If  this  conception  is  not  under¬ 
stood  the  result  must  be  mere  imitS' 
tion. 

An  exact  knowledge  of  the  harmony 
underlying  every  bar  is  indispensible 
to  the  understanding  of  a  score  for  this 
reason.  The  most  difflcuit  problem  all 
bands  and  orchestras  face  is  that  of 
intonation  and  balance.  Tuning  and 
retuning  will  seldom  improve  out  of 
tune  playing.  It  is  the  conductor’s  duty 
to  tell  which  players  are  at  fault  and 
what  they  should  do  to  correct  it.  With¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  harmony  in  the 
chord',  how  is  the  conductor  to  do  this? 
He  (rften  does  nothing  further  than  re¬ 
mark  tune  up.  To  correct  false  intona¬ 
tion  in  any  chord  it  is  necessary  to 
know  what  the  notes  of  the  chord  are 
and  which  tones  are  fiat  or  sharp  in 
order  to  correct  them  and  bring  the 
chord  into  clean  accurate  intonation. 


There  are  some  common  points  of 
knowledge  in  this  regard  well  worth 
knowing.  The  fifth  in  a  chord  is  quite 
often  at  fault  by  being  sharp.  The 
third  in  major  triads  or  chords  is 
equally  often  high  or  low  and  most  of 
the  time  the  offender  in  faulty  Intona¬ 
tion  in  minor  and  particularly  dimin¬ 
ished  chords  as  well.  The  same  tones 
are  the  offenders  in  tonal  balance  for 
the  third  or  fifth  is  usually  too  loud. 
Much  also  depends  upon  the  position 
of  the  chords.  It  is  a  recognised  fact 
that  in  orchestra  playing  the  same 
tone  as  root,  third,  fifth  or  seventh  or 
any  altered  version  pt  these  must  have 
slightly  different  intonation  depending 
upon  which  of  these  it  is.  The  con¬ 
ductor  has  a  chance  to  know  which 
tone  of  the  chord  is  which;  the  player 
but  seldom  realizes. 

Considering  the  actual  amount  of 
space  the  eye  must  observe  in  apprais¬ 
ing  a  measure  in  a  symphonic  score, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  quick  mental  re¬ 
duction  of  the  instrumentation:  to  its 
harmonic  content  is  highly  desirable. 
This  is  the  best  way  to  read  a  score, 
that  is  vertically  as  well  as  horison- 
tally,  and  not  too  difficult  a  problem 
to  one  whose  knowledge  of  harmonies 
is  at  his  mental  finger-tips.  For  chord 
formations  often  predicate  resolutions 
and  the  baas  part  much  of  the  time 
gives  the  cue  to  the  chord  of  which  it 
is  a  part.  This  method  of  learning  a 
score  cannot  be  too  highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Young  conductors  who  wish  to  put 
this  to  a  test  will  find  an  easy  begin¬ 
ning  in  Finlandia  by  Sibelius,  for  the 
chord  formation  is  exceptionally  clear. 
Rehearsing  this  number,  concentrating 
upon  exact  Intonation  and  balance  of 
every  chord  should  open  the  eyes  of 
any  serious  student  of  conductiny  to 
the  possibilities  of  really  knowing  a 
score  harmonically  as  well  as  melodic- 
ally.  The  rehearsing  should  be  done 
softly.  It  is  an  excellent  idea  in  first 
attempts  of  this  kind  to  mark  in  the 
score  the  chords  by  the  well  known 
capital  and  small  letter  abbreviations 
with  numbered  inversions  where  they 
occur.  Know  what  chord  to  expect 
and  what  its  sound  should  be  and  then 
listen  for  all  tones  of  the  chord,  not 
merely  the  one  which  is  in  the  melodic 
line. 

Endeavor  to  correct  intonation  and 
balance.  This  practice  will  soon  greatly 
increase  one’s  ability  to  truly  rehearse 
an  orchestra  or  band. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  one 
of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  professional  organisa¬ 
tion  Is  the  transparency  of  the  sound. 
This  is  achieved  by  accurate  intona¬ 
tion  and  balance.  Surprisingly  fine 
results  can  be  secured  wittt  amateur 
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where,  when  and  for  whom  they  will  hold  contests 


cal  sroupa  but  they  inay  sing  material 
used  in  their  state  competitlona — U’. 
Hinet  8im»,  ChairmaH. 

Region  8 

Festival,  May  9-11  at  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida.  Competition  offered  in 
Band,  Orchestra,  Vocal,  Ensemble  and 
Solo  events.  Judges  will  be  Frank  Simon, 
A.  R.  McAllister,  Wm.  H.  Bailey,  C.  O. 
Honaas,  Lyman  Wiltse,  Herbert  Clarke, 
Harold  M.  (liffen.  Arrangements  are  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  city  of  West  Palm 
Beach  to  entertain  visiting  musicians  with 
swimming  parties,  sailing  and  Ashing 
parties  and  other  sport  events. — John  J. 
Heney,  C'holnruiN. 

Region  9 

Festival,  May  9-11  at  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Competition  offered  in  Band,  Or¬ 
chestra,  Vocal,  Ensemble  and  Solo  events. 
Judges  will  be  Noble  Cain,  George  Daach. 
William  Revelll,  Henry  Veld,  Liorrain 
Watters,  Harold  Tallman,  Harold  Bach¬ 
man,  Gerald  Prescott  and  LJoyd  Swartley. 
Rules  and  regulations  listed  In  the  Na¬ 
tional  booklet  will  govern  all  eventa  Fes¬ 
tival  concert  will  be  held  Friday  evening. 
May  10.  Deadline  for  registration,  April 
SO. — Lytton  8.  DavU.  Chairman. 

Region  10 

Festival  to  be  held  Arst  or  second  week 
In  May  at  Grand  Junction,  Colorado.  No 
further  information  received. 


Region  I 

Festival  to  be  held  May  17  and  18  at 
the  John  Rogers  high  school,  Spokane, 
Washington.  Comisetition  will  be  offered 
in  all  events  listed  in  the  Sdiool  Music 
Competition-Festival  booklet,  published  by 
the  headquarters  office,  >4  E.  Jackson 
Bl^’d.,  Chicago.  Price  S6c.  Deadline  for 
Regional  registration.  May  1. — Walter  C. 
Welke,  Chairman. 

Region  2 

Festival,  May  16-18  at  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota.  Competition  offered  in  all  events 
as  listed  in  the  Competition-Festival 
booklet.  Judges  include:  Harold  Bach¬ 
man,  Capt  R.  B.  Hayward,  G.  C.  Bainuro, 
Clarence  Sawhill,  Lytton  Davis,  Walter 
Aschenbrenner,  Mabelle  Glenn,  N.  De  Ru- 
bertis,  T.  Frank  Coulter,  J.  Leon  Ruddick 
and  Fbwler  Smith.  Deadline  for  regis¬ 
tration,  May  10. — John  K.  Boioari,  Sec¬ 
retary-  Treaeurer. 

Region  3 

Festival,  May  16-18  at  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan.  Competition  offered  in  Band, 
Instrumental,  ElnBend>le  and  Solo  events. 
Refer  to  National  booklet  for  rules  and 
regulations.  Among  the  Judges  will  be 
Dr.  Charles  O’Neill,  Gerald  Prescott,  J. 
DeForest  Cline,  Leonard  Falcone,  Graham 
T.  Overgard,  Mark  H.  Hindsley,  George 
Way  and  Rex  Elton  Fair.  Deadline  for 
registration.  May  6. — JCinp  Stacy,  Chair¬ 
man. 


Region  4 

Festival,  May  17  and  18,  at  Albany 
Senior  high  school  and  New  York  State 
Teachers  college,  Albany,  New  York. 
Competition  in  Band,  Orchestra,  Vocal. 
Ensemble  and  Solo  events.  All  rules  and 
listings  will  be  found  in  the  1940  Com- 
lietltion-Festival  booklet.  Judges  include: 
William  D.  Revelli,  Dr.  Howard  Hanson, 
Noble  Cain,  Gustave  Langenua  George 
Frey,  Walter  Beeler,  Paul  White  and  Bes¬ 
sie  Stewart  Bannigan.  Deadline  for 
registration.  May  11. — Frederic  Fay  Swift, 
Chcdrman. 

Region  5 

Festival,  May  9-11  at  Long  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Competition  offered  in  Band,  Or¬ 
chestra,  Vocal,  Ensemble  and  Solo  events. 
Rules  of  the  National  Band,  Orchestra 
and  Vocal  association  will  govern  all  ac- 
tixities. — Fred  Ohlendorf,  Chairman. 

Region  6 

Vocal  competition,  April  26,  instrumen¬ 
tal,  May  9-11,  both  at  Waco,  Texas.  No 
further  information  received. 

Region  7 

Festival,  May  10  and  11  at  Shreveport, 
Louisiana.  Competition  offered  in  Band, 
Orchestra,  Voca>,  Ensemble  and  Solo 
events.  Follow  the  National  Competition 
Festival  booklet  for  rules  and  regulatlona 
There  will  be  no  required  number  for  vo¬ 


Holds  1 1th 
.  Annual 
Convention 


•  IN  HIS  HOME  CITY,  Hagerstown. 
Maryland,  Peter  Buys  is  well  re¬ 
spected,  director  of  the  Hagerstown 
Municipal  Band,  a  popular  local  citi¬ 
zen.  To  the  world  outside,  Peter  Buys 
is  one  of  the  half  dozen  most  impor¬ 
tant  bandmasters  on  the  American 
continent.  His  compositions  of  band 
music  are  widely  known  and  his  work 
over  a  period  of  years  to  standardize 
and  harmonize  the  ideals  and  operand! 
of  band  performance  throughout  the 
world  have  made  him  an  international 
figure  in  his  profession. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Bandmasters  Associa- 


AcHva  mombon  of  fho  A.B.A.  toko  thoir  butinoM  oorloutly.  Tko  mop  thoetor  cou9kt 
tbit  picturo  of  tho  finol  touios  ot  Ho9orttown,  Morylond.  Hooorory  Lifo  Protidoot 
Edwin  Fronko  Goldmon  it  noorott  tko  Comoro  with  tko  now  Protidont,  Dick  Hoyword 
ot  hit  right.  Potor  Buyt,  retiring  Protidont  it  ot  tho  oxtromo  Uft  of  tho  picturo. 
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tion,  held  in  Hagerstown,  March  lOth 
to  13th  with  Peter  Buys  as  President 
and  compiete  master  of  affairs,  served 
to  bring  home  to  the  reaiization  of 
the  local  citisenry,  what  they  had  not 
theretofore  appreciated  in  “the  little 
Dutch  boy”  grown  to  manhood,  fame 
and  success. 

The  Hagerstown  convention,  though 
not  the  largest  in  point  of  attendance, 
was  one  of  the  most  eventful  and 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Thirty  Active  and  twelve  As¬ 
sociate  members  registered.  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  band’s  trip  to  California 
detained  A.  R.  McAllister,  and  his  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  band  concert,  falling 
on  the  same  date  as  the  convention 
prevented  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding  from  at¬ 
tending.  Others  in  the  far  west 
eschewed  the  distance  but  the  charter 
member,  and  one  might  say  the  ac- 
(Turn  to  page  4J) 


Edwin  Pranko  Goldman  wat  tha 
foundar  and  it  tha  Honorary  Ufa 
Pratidanf  of  tha  Amarican  Bandmat- 
tart  association.  Now  hit  ton,  Richard, 
laft,  assistant  conductor  of  tha  Gold¬ 
man  band  bacomat  a  mambar  of  tha 
association  and  attandad  hit  first 
convantion  at  Haqarstown. 


The  A.  B.  A.  Chooses  a  New  President  from  Across  the  Canadian  Border 


From  neighboring  Canada  comet  the  new  president 
of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association,  Captain 
Richard  B.  Hayward  of  Toronto,  charter  member  of  the 
association  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  bandmas¬ 
ters  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

Bom  in  London,  England,  young  Hayward  enlisted 
in  the  British  army  as  a  Band  Boy  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  He  quickly  became  an  outstanding  cornetist, 
gained  rapid  promotion,  and  was  graduated  as  band¬ 
master  from  the  Royal  Military  School  of  Music  (Kneller 
Hall)  in  1904.  Served  as  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Rifles  until  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  a  combatant  commission  and  is  the 
first  and  only  surviving  bandmaster,  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  British  service,  to  receive  that  distinction. 

Retiring  from  the  army  in  1919,  Captain  Hayward 
came  to  Canada  to  establish  his  home;  was  appointed 
director  of  music  of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles;  organized 
the  Toronto  Police  Silver  Band  and  other  bands  and  or¬ 


chestras;  and  in  1926  brought  forth  the  Toronto  Concert 
Band  to  which  he  later  gave  his  entire  time  and  quickly 
developed  it  into  one  of  the  nK>st  brilliant  musical  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  Dominion. 

In  recent  years.  Captain  Hayward  has  dona  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  composing  and  arranging  for  band, 
some  of  his  works  having  been  selected  and  used  on  the 
National  and  Regional  High  School  Band  Contest  lists. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
American  Bandmasters  Association,  having  held  offices 
and  directorships  almost  continuously  since  his  enrollment. 
He  was  host  to  the  A.  B.  A.  convention  in  Toronto  in  1934. 
Captain  Hayward  is  one  of  the  most  beloved  members 
of  the  organization,  highly  respected  for  his  supreme 
knowledge  of  and  skill  in  the  art  and  profession  to  which 
he  has  successfully  devoted  his  life.  His  unanimous  elec¬ 
tion  to  presidency,  the  greatest  gift  the  association  has 
to  give,  is  a  timely  tribute  to  a  great  man. 
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SEVENTH  Chords 

By  Walter  Dellen 
Not«d  Mimic  Educator,  Pianist, 

Composar,  Arrangar 
CKicago,  IHinoii 


•  MANY  ANSWERS  HAVE  BEEN 
RECEIVED  from  readers  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  to  the  list  of  20 
seYenth  chords  published  in  my  article 
In  the  March  issue  of  this  well-known 
monthly  magasine.  It  seems  as  though 
more  and  more  students  are  realising 
that  the  work  in  theory  of  music  can 
be  very  valuable  to  the  serious  musi¬ 
cian.  The  first  correct  answers  came 
from  Joseph  Alexander,  1451  Market 
Street,  Redding,  California;  John  Ol¬ 
vera,  Tuscaloosa  County  High  School, 
Nortbport,  Alabama;  John  Andrews, 
Jr.,  Rutland  High  School,  Rutland, 
Illinois  and  Frances  Ridgion,  Box  357, 
Nodaway,  Iowa.  Miss  Ridgion  proves 
herself  wide-awake  and  belies  the 
name  of  her  town.  Edwin  Betts,  1197 
Jepson  Street,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 
was  the  only  Canadian  who  answered 
correctly. 

A  community  that  deserves  special 
mention,  however,  is  Belton,  South 
Carolina.  Correct  answers  have  been 
received  this  month  from  three  stu¬ 
dents  living  in  Belton.  They  are  Jean 
Tollison,  who  Is  a  Junior  in  the  high 
school,  Laura  Tollison,  who  is  still  in 
grade  school  but  already  plays  snare 
drum  in  the  high  school  band,  and 
George  Walton,  also  in  grade  school 
but  playing  trumpet  in  the  high  school 
band.  Let's  give  three  cheers  for  Bel¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina!  They  seem  to 
start  early  in  music  of  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  nature  In  this  town. 

My  sincere  “thanks"  go  to  Mr.  A. 
F.  Berghult,  band  director  in  the  East 
Moline  high  school,  Blast  Moline,  Illi¬ 
nois  who  suggested  to  his  band  mem¬ 
bers  that  they  answer  the  questions. 
Two  very  good  answers  were  received 
from  Edward  A.  Haydon,  128  Ninth 
Street,  Silvls,  Illinois,  and  from  Eve¬ 
lyn  Wiginton,  General  Delivery,  East 
Moline.  Both  of  these  students  had 
slight  errors  in  their  work  and  missed 
making  one  hundred  per  cent.  They 
deserve  honorable  mention,  neverthe¬ 
less. 

Creditable  ratings  also  go  to  Earl 
Baliel,  Box  82,  Clarksburg,  California; 
Milton  Woito,  Scranton  Consolidated 
Schools,  Scranton,  Iowa;  Virginia 
Whittle,  11  Blast  F^rst  Avenue,  Mesa, 
Arisona  and  Angela  Strammiello,  1512 
Grenshaw  Street,  Chicago.  Miss 
Strammiello  happens  to  be  a  pupil  of 
mine  and  will  be  embarrassed  at  her 
next  lesson  when  she  is  asked  why 


her  answer  was  only  ninety  per  cent 
right! 

There  were  two  very  good  replies  . 
explaining  Mr.  Collins'  errors.  One 
came  from  Paul  Smith,  622  Ehist  King 
Street,  Lancaster,  Ohio;  the  other  was 
from  John  Olvera,  Nortbport,  Ala¬ 
bama,  who  is  also  one  of  the  students 
with  a  perfect  mark  mentioned  above. 
Good  work,  John! 

1  am  surprised  that  so  few  answers 
have  been  sent  in  by  students  living 
in  the  larger  cities.  You  "big  city" 
people  certainly  aren’t  going  to  let 
the  smaller  community  folks  show  you 
up,  are  you?  Let's  have  more  and 
better  answers  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  many  states  and  prov¬ 
inces  that  haven't  been  beard  from  to 
date. 

But  now  we  must  get  down  to  more 
serious  business.  The  mistakes  in 
your  answers  tell  me  two  things. 
First,  that  some  of  you  are  Just  a  bit 
careless  in  copying  the  exact  notes  in 
the  lists,  or  not  careful  enough  when 
you  name  the  cho^s.  Second,  that  a 
few  of  you  have  not  understood  a 
fundamental  point  in  the  woric. 

To  illustrate  the  second  point: — 
Seventh  chords  are  four-tone  chords. 
They  must  have  a  root,  third,  fifth  and 
seventh.  To  determine  .the  root,  we 
must  assemble  the  given  tones  in  con¬ 
secutive  spaces  on  the  staff  or  on  con¬ 
secutive  lines.  In  this  case  the  lower 
tone  is  the  root  and  that  tone  gives 
its  name  to  the  chord.  It  we  mix 
the  given  tones  on  lines  and  in  spaces, 
there  is  no  certainty  that  we  can 
name  the  chord  correctly,  as  it  re¬ 
quires  considerable  experience  to  do 
so  in  that  event.  When  the  tones  of 
a  chord  are  in  consecutive  spaces  or 
on  consecutive  lines,  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  lowest  tone  is  the  root  and 
that  the  third,  fifth  and  seventh  come 
in  logical  order  above  that  root.  Most 
of  the  mistakes  were  made  in  naming 
diminished  seventh  chords  and  in  dif¬ 
ferentiating  between  a  dominant  sev¬ 
enth  with  raised  fifth  and  a  dominant 
seventh  with  lowered  fifth. 

It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  a  certain 
chord  occurs  in  only  one  key.  In  pre¬ 
vious  articles,  I  have  shown  you  that 
the  same  triad  can  occur  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  keys,  and  so  it  is  with  seventh 
chords. 

If  we  build  seventh  chords  on  the 
various  degrees  of  a  major  scale  we 


will  get  the  following  result: — 
r  will  be  a  major  seventh  chord 
IP  will  be  a  minor  seventh  chord 
IIP  will  be  a  minor  seventh  chord 
IV^  will  be  a  major  seventh  chord 
V'  will  be  a  dominant  seventh  chord 
VP  will  be  a  minor  seventh  chord 
VII'  will  be  a  leading  seventh  chord 
The  Harmonic  form  of  the  minor  scale 
will  produce  the  following  chords: — 

I'  will  be  a  minor  triad  with  major 
seventh 

IP  will  be  a  leading  seventh  chord 
IIP  will  be  an  augmented  triad  with 
major  seventh 

IV’  will  be  a  minor  seventh  chord 
V’  will  be  a  dominant  seventh  chord 
VP  will  be  a  major  seventh  chord 
VIP  will  be  a  diminished  seventh 
chord 

The  ascending  form  of  the  Melodic 
minor  scale  will  produce  the  following 
variations: — 

IP  will  be  a  minor  seventh  chord 
IV’  will  be  a  dominant  seventh 
chord  (?) 

VP  will  be  a  leading  seventh  chord 
And  the  descending  form  of  the  Mel¬ 
odic  minor  scale  has  these  varia¬ 
tions: — 

P — Minor  Seventh 

III’ — Major  Seventh 

V’ — Minor  Seventh 

VIP — Dominant  Seventh  (?) 

It  is  apparent  that  major  seventh 
chorda  occur  in  four  keys,  dominant 
sevenths  in  (our  keys  (of  which  only 
two  are  true  dominant  seventh 
chords),  minor  sevenths  appear  in 
seven  keys,  ieading  sevenths  in  three 
keys,  diminished  sevenths  in  but  one 
key,  and  the  minor  triad  with  major 
seventh,  and  augmented  triad  with  ma¬ 
jor  seventh  in  one  key. 

The  dominant  seventh  chords  with 
raised  and  lowered  fifths  are  altera¬ 
tions  of  the  true  dominant  seventh 
chords. 

So  write  in  and  tell  me  the  names 
of  the  following  chords  and  the  keys 
they  occur  in.  State  the  degree  of 
each  scale  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found.  Can  we  have  some  answers 
from  the  big  city  folks? 

1—  E  G  C  B 

2—  E  fiat  C  A  F 

3—  A  fiat  C  G  E 

4 —  D  sharp  G  B  F 

5—  A  fiat  F  E  C 

6—  F  ADC 

7 —  E  sharp  B  G  sharp  D 

8 —  B  fiat  G  sharp  D  E 

9 —  C  sharp  B  G  sharp  E  sharp 

10— B  fiat  O  F  D  flat 

Send  your  answers  to  Walter  Dell- 
ers,  25  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  get  them  in  at  once. 

In  a  later  issue  we  will  discuss 
some  interesting  things  about  seventh 
chords  and  take  up  the  study  of  ninth 
chords. 
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2000  Mtdea  Compmtm  with 
Banda  for  Attantion 

Columbia,  Tenn. — Mules  and  school 
bands  collaborated  in  a  festlTal  here 
on  Monday,  April  1,  no  fooling.  There 
were  2,000  mules  and  prises  for  bands 
from  |26  to  |160. 

Our  informant  states  that  luncheon 
was  served  by  the  P.T.A.  but  neglected 
to  clarify  whether  this  was  for  the 
mules  or  the  bands.  We  hope  to  have 
more  definite  information  regarding 
this  event  in  a  later  issue. 


Band  Concert  Featuree 

Drum  Majors*  Contest 

LevDittovm,  Pa.  —  Eddie  Sacks  of 
Westmont  repeated  his  win  of  last 
year,  capturing  first  prize  and  the  drum 
major  statuette  in  the  4th  Annual 
Drum  Majors’  contest  held  here  March 
16  in  connection  with  the  annual  con¬ 
cert  of  the  Lewistown  high  school 
under  the  direction  of  Palmer  S. 
Mitchell. 

Eleven  schools  were  represented  in 
the  contest  with  individuals  or  teams. 
Don  Shelgren  of  Bradford  won  second 
and  William  E.  Moore  of  Hershey  In¬ 
dustrial  won  third  prizes. 


Band  Broadcasts 

Elkhart,  Ind. — On  its  “Music  and 
American  Youth”  program,  the  red 
network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  presented  the  Elkhart  high 
school  band  under  the  direction  of 
David  Hughes  and  the  Elkhart  high 
school  string  ensemble  of  18  players, 
directed  by  Lois  Smith  on  Sunday 
morning,  April  7,  10:30  to  11:00  C.S.T. 
The  program  was  given  in  t^e  high 
school  auditorium  before  a  capacity 
audience. 

H.  H,  S,  Band  Has  Record 
Crowd  at  Spring  Concert 

Cleveland  Heightt,  Ohio— A  standing 
overflow  of  more  than  200  persons  plus 
the  2,000  fortunate  enough  to  get  seats, 
listened  to  the  11th  Annual  Spring 
concert  of  the  Heights  high  school 
band  under  the  direction  of  Ralph 
Rush  on  March  29.  It  was  a  record 
attendance  and  a  record  concert,  one 
of  the  finest  given  by  this  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Frank  Simon  and  his  famous 
ARMCO  radio  band  will  give  a  concert 
in  the  auditorium  on  April  19  under 
the  auspices  of  the  high  school  band. 

Story  County,  la..  Clicks 

for  Eighteen  Schools 

Nevada,  la. — ^Two  distinguished  con¬ 
ductors.  A.  R.  Edgar,  director  of  bands 
at  Iowa  State  college  and  Stanford 
Hulshiser,  Drake  university’s  choral 
director,  were  guest  features  of  the 
Story  County  Music  clinic  held  here 
on  March  12. 

A  clinic  band  of  76  and  a  chorus  of  68 


A  Fature  TwIrUng  Star 

Kent,  Ohio. — An  appealing  little  bionde 
with  a  baton  neariy  as  big  as  she,  drum 
majorettes  for  the  Kent  State  university 
band.  Her  name, — Patty  Metcaif,  and 
rtie  made  her  Initiai  appearance  at  the 
Homecoming  game  last  November,  Just 
before  her  fourth  birthday.  She  travelled 
with  the  band  to  Cleveland  for  the  West- 


PsHy  Metcalf,  diminutive  mejerette  of  the 
Kent  State  university  bend,  which  is  directed 
by  her  muticel  fether. 


ern  Reserve  university  game  and  to  Berea 
for  the  BsUdwin-Wallace  scrap. 

Patty  wears  the  school  colors  of  blue 
and  gold  very  effectively  and  makes  quite 
a  hit  with  the  spectators^  for  she  has  an 
innate  sense  of  rhythm  which  she  is  very 
pleased  to  demonstrate.  Her  illustrious 
father  is  Mr.  Roy  D.  Metcaif,  director  of 
the  Kent  State  university  band. 


were  assembled  from  the  18  schools  in 
the  county.  Both  ensembles  were  well 
balanced,  well  selected,  thoroughly  re¬ 
hearsed  and  made  fine  demonstrations. 

“It  was  a  day  of  good  fellowship  for 
the  school  musicians  of  the  county,” 
writes  Chairman  Martin  K.  Elstad, 
“and  we  feel  that  we  successfully  ac- 
c(Mnplished  our  purpose,  i.e.  we  had  a 
day  of  music  education  for  our  stu¬ 
dents.  We  hope  to  have  another  next 
year." 


DeFuniak  Springe,  Fla. — Bandmas¬ 
ters  of  the  Northwest  district,  Flor¬ 
ida  Bandmasters  association,  are  hold¬ 
ing  their  festival  here  on  April  11-13. 
Orin  Whitley,  chairman,  stated  in  a 
recent  bulletin  that  they  expected  it  to 
be  the  largest  ever  held.  As  added 
features,  the  DeLand  high  school 
band,  the  Florida  State  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  and  a  well-known  glee  club 
are  programmed. 


Harding  Concert  Marks 
Band*s  SOth  Anniversary 

Vrbana,  III. — In  its  60th  anniversary 
concert  presented  here  March  13  and 
14,  Dr.  Albert  Austin  Harding,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  world-famous  University 
of  Illinois  band,  successfully  defended 
his  motto  of  “always  something  new” 
with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  per¬ 
formances  in  the  band’s  prophetic 
career. 

Nine  different  nationalities  were 
represented  in  the  composers  named 
on  the  program.  Seven  of  the  num¬ 
bers  in  the  concert  were  played  from 
manuscript  specially  transcribed  by 
Dr.  Harding.  Four  other  numbers 
were  new.  Among  the  Harding  tran¬ 
scriptions  were  two  movements  from 
Jan  Sibelius’  “Fifth  Symphony”  which 
were  the  highlights  of  the  program. 
The  traditional  Wagner  representation 
was  this  year  “Bacchanals”  from 
“Tannhauser,”  and  from  the  Sousa  li¬ 
brary  collection  came  Henry  Hadley’s 
“Ballet  Suite.” 

The  principal  part  of  the  program 
was  performed  by  the  120-piece  con¬ 
cert  band,  for  some  numbers  however 
augmented  to  360  pieces  by  members 
of  the  1st  and  2nd  regiment  band. 

Though  this  was  the  60th  anniver¬ 
sary  concert,  the  University  of  Illinois 
band  is  known  to  be  much  older.  As 
far  back  as  1872  there  has  been  a  band 
at  Illinois.  The  band  probably  was  or¬ 
ganized  sometime  before  that.  Dr. 
Harding,  who  has  been  its  director  for 
36  years,  developed  it  into  the  first 
University  “Symphonic  Band,”  as 
pleasant  to  listen  to  indoors  as  out  as 
a  result  of  instrumentation  and  seat¬ 
ing  arrangement  similar  to  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra. 

The  effect  of  Illinois  bands  upon 
school  music  has  been  tremendous. 
Mr.  Harding  has  been  called  the 
“Father  of  the  School  Band  Move¬ 
ment.”  His  work  has  been  widely  imi¬ 
tated.  He  has  kept  in  the  forefront 
with  “always  something  new.”  Alumni 
of  the  Illinois  band  have  carried  his 
ideas  and  inspiration  to  widespread  in¬ 
stitutions  of  all  sizes. 


So.  Dak.  Ass^n  Names  New 
Officers,  Festival  Dates 

Brooking*,  8.  D. — New  oflieers 
elected  by  the  South  Dakota  Band  and 
Orchestra  Directors’  association  at 
their  annual  meeting  held  here  on 
February  2  in  connection  with  the 
clinic,  are  Harold  Grant,  president,  £. 
O.  McTaggert  of  Pierre,  vice-president 
and  Harold  Ashbaugh  of  Lake  Preston, 
secretary-treasurer.  State  Regiraal 
contests  will  be  held  the  latter  part  of 
AprU. 

Important  dates  announced  include 
a  festival  at  Huron  on  April  19  for 
Watertown,  Brookings  and  Huron;  at 
Madison,  May  3,  for  Yankton,  Mitchel 

1  and  Madison;  Pierre  festival  on 
April  26  and  27;  and  Rosebud  dn  May 

2  and  3. 
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School  MoBleian  Rote*  50  Point* 

Ckatapeahe,  Ohio. — Mr.  John  H.  Tem¬ 
pleton,  band  director  of  the  Chesapeake 
schools  conaidera 

0The  SCHOOL 
M  U  S  1  C  N 
so  valuable  that 
he  allows  50 
points  in  his  rat¬ 
ine  system,  to 
every  band  mem¬ 
ber  who  reads 
this  publication 
each  month  "from 
cover  to  cover”. 

Graduated  front 
Marshall  college, 
Huntington,  West 
Virginia,  with  an 
A.B.  degree  In 

...  I  A  public  school  mu- 

Mr.  Templeton  ,  ™  , 

sic,  Mr.  Temple¬ 
ton  did  graduate  work  In  music  at  Wash¬ 
ington  university  in  St.  Louis  and  the 
C'hicago  College  of  Music.  He  now 
studies  piano,  and  another  medium  of  his 
musical  expression  is  the  trombone. 

His  18-months  old  daughter,  travel  and 
music  are  Mr.  Templeton's  hobbiea 


Ths  Sour  Lake,  Teiei  sekoof  %esd  het  a  membartliip  of  60  undar  the  direction  of 
David  Aiitkonyl  Drum  major*  of  tka  unit  era  Emory  Makan  and  Jan*  Joknson  and 
twirlen,  Hary  Loi*  LaNoir.^Ooretky  Romere,  Alma  Loit  Frederick  and  Doris  Sonqo. 
Tke  organization  kas  several  trips  sckeduled  for  tkis  spring,  mainly  tke  annual 
Beaumont  Music  festival  and  tke  State  band  contest  wkere  tkey  kave  won  konors 
,1n  marcking  tke  past  two  years. 


West  Tennessee  Music  and  Uterary  con¬ 
test  at  Union  university.  Is  the  past  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  West  Tennessee  Band  Di¬ 
rectors’  association  and  past  president  of 
the  Middle  Tennessee  Band  Directors’  as¬ 
sociation. 

Photography  is  Mr.  Snavely’s  hobby 
and  his  pet  shots  are  snapped  from  un¬ 
usual  angles. 


Douglas,  12  years  old,  cornetist,  whom  Mr. 
Joseph  Huber  instructs  on  their^espective 
instruments. 

Age  is  no  drawback  to  these  youngsters 
and  contests  hold  no  fear  for  them.  They 


Direct*  Band  and  Orcheatra 

Saahville,  Tenn. — For  two  years,  Mr. 
L.  H.  Snavely  has  worked  with  and  di¬ 
rected  the  Blast 
Nashville  Jr.  high 
school  band 
orchestra.  The 
-aHV  numbers  50 

pieces  while  the 
orchestra  has  SO 
members. 

Mr. 

graduate  with 
B.M.E.  degree 
^  from  Illinois  Wes- 
^  ■  leyan  university, 
taught  at  Union 
university,  Jack- 
i  k  W  /  ^  Tennessee 

-  ^  during  which  time 
he  directed  the 
Mr.  Snavaly  Madison  County 

4-H  club  band.  He  was  a  simnsor  of  the 


ChoruM  &  Organ  Concert 


CharleatoH,  W.  Va. — At  the  Easter 
Carol  festival  of  the  Kanawha  County 
schools,  held  in  the  Charleston  high 
school  auditorium  on  March  17,  J. 
Henry  Francis  presented  a  program 
of  organ  and  choral  music  that  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the 
yegr  in  eastern  school  music. 


Brothers  Win  Firsts  at  Regional 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — A  couple  of  ezeeption- 
ally  talented  brothers  are  Lawrence 
Wiehe,  10  years  old,  trombonist,  and 


Douglas,  laft,  and  Lawranc*  Wiak*  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  wearing  madals  won  for  outstand¬ 
ing  ability  on  tkair  raspactiv*  instrumants. 

entered  the  elementary  and  high  school 
competitions  and  won  First  ratings  at  both 
State  and  Regional  contests.  Lawrence, 
trombonist,  played  Garden  Simon’s  "At¬ 
lantic  Zephyrs”  and  Judge  Ernest  Glover 
stated  him  an  exceptional  player.  Douglas 
was  also  complimented  on  the  way  he 
handled  his  cornet  as  he  played  Herbert 
Clarke’s  "Stars  in  a  Velvety  Sky”. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  tor  these  boys’ 
outstanding  success  is  due  to  the  efforts 
of  their  father  who  supervises  their  prac¬ 
tice  periods  of  three  hours  a  day  and  co¬ 
operates  with  their  teacher  in  every  way 
be  can. 


Photogenic  Trombonisb  Can  Also  Play 


BanjoUtM  at  Cincie 

Citsefnnafi,  Ohio. — Th*  39th  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Guiid  of 
banJoistB,  mandoiinist*  and  guitarists 
will  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  June  30, 
July  1,  2  and  3,  1940.  Hank  Karch  and 
bis  String  Symphony  will  be  hosts  at 
this  year’s  conclave,  with  convention 
headquarter*  at  Hotel  Oibeon. 

I  The  Artists’  Concert  will  feature 
some  new  members  in  the  Guild  ranks. 


Raymond  Piaearsky,  Barton  Hannan  and  BiH  Wilson,  trombonists  of  tk*  St.  R'lta  kigk 
sekool  band  Ckicago,  wko  won  First  divisions  at  tk*  Catkolie  Music  Educators  asso-' 
ciation’s  solo  contest  kald  at  Loratto  kigk  sekool  early  in  March.  Tkay  played 
compositions  of  Artkur  Pryor  and  war*  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Nall!*  Taamay. 
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Jack  Abbott,  drum  major  of  tha  Middlaport, 
Ohio  hi9h  tekool  marching  band  »  caught 
by  tha  camara  in  a  pantiva  mood,  or  mayba 
tha  uin't  in  hit  ayat.  Jack  craatad  quHa  a 
tantation  among  tha  bands  of  tha  South- 
aastam  Ohio  school  district,  whan  ha  intro- 
ducad  tha  "flinging  flip"  into  his  rapartoira 
of  twirling  acrobatics.  For  particulara  on 
this  quastionabla  spin,  twirlars  will  hava  to 
got  in  touch  with  Jack,  himtalf.  It's  got 
us  stymied. 


By  A.  Jack  Thomas 


INCLUDING  THREE  MARCHES 


truly  marvelous  in  their  artistry.  A 
novel  Guild  Ball  is  being  planned 
which  everyone  will  enjoy.  The  Grand 
Show  will  be  held  at  the  modern  Taft 
Theatre  running  the  gamut  of  fretted 
instruments  in  group  and  solo  pres¬ 
entations.  The  parade  of  uniformed 
marching  banjo  bands,  Hawaiian 
groups  and  other  fretted  ensembles  is 
one  of  the  most  colorful  highlights  of 
the  convention. 


Catlett  Makes  Good  at  Shelton 

Shelton,  Nehr. — ^At  the  age  of  nine, 
Dwight  E.  Catlett  began  his  study  of 
music  on  the  cor¬ 
net  under  the  In¬ 
struction  of  his 
father,  C.  E.  Cat¬ 
lett,  cornet  artist 
and  director  of 
bands.  He  was  a 
member  of  high 
school  music 
organisati  o  n  s, 
played  for  four 
years  with  the 
Nebraska  Wes¬ 
leyan  university 
band  and  orches¬ 
tra,  and  was  a 
member  of  the 
Mr.Cstl.«  Nebraska  state 

university  and 
the  Peru  state  normal  school  bands.  While 
at  Peru,  he  composed  a  march,  “The 
Peruvian".  He  played  sousaphone  in 
the  Northwestern  university  summer  band 
and  was  a  member,  for  one  encampment, 
of  the  121st  Field  artillery  band  of  the 
Wisconsin  National  Guard  in  Janesville. 
Seven  years  of  directing  experience  have 
taught  Mr.  Catlett  much  of  value  to  the 
students  under  his  direction  today. 

His  hobbies  are  "band,  more  band.  Ash¬ 
ing,  reading  and  beefsteak”. 

**Flinging  Flip**er 


H.  K.  White  Bids 
Sudden  Adieu 


Cleveland,  Ohio.  —  School  bands  in 
America  suffered  a  crushing  loss  on 
March  26  in  the  passing  of  H.  N.  White, 
founder  and  president  of  the  H.  N.  White 
band  instrument  manufacturing  company. 
Mr.  White  championed  the  advancement 
of  instrumental  instruction  in  the  schools 


H.  N.  Whits 

throughout  his  entire  career  and  ex¬ 
pended  much  of  his  time,  energy  and  re¬ 
sources  in  its  behalf. 

Mr.  White  started  work  at  14,  repair¬ 
ing  instruments  and  continued  in  this  and 
the  music  publishing  business  i^til  1893 
when  he  made  his  Arst  instrument,  a 
trombone,  entirely  by  hand.  Since  'that 
time,  his  Arm  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  instruments  in  the  world  and  his 
company  and  products  are  known  and 


used  in  every  civilised  country  where 
band  music  prevalla 

Born  in  Romeo,  Michigan,  Mr.  White 
acquired  a  love  for  music  when  he  was 
cometist  in  the  home  town  band.  Through¬ 
out  his  carer  as  a  band  instrument  manu¬ 
facturer,  he  gave  his  primary  interest  to 
the  Aner  designing  and  improvement  in 
the  Instruments  he  made.  He  has  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  band 
music  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
played.  The  world  will  long  remember 
Henderson  N.  White  as  a  great  friend 
and  patron  of  band  music  in  America. 


Mustered  Band  for  Sandwich 

Sandwich.  III. — Dr.  J.  W.  Chadwick, 
eminent  conductor,  adjudicator  and  lec¬ 
turer  decided  some  four  years  ago  that 
Sandwich  Township  high  school  needed  a 
band  and  he  organised  a  group  which  now 
has  a  membership  of  50  musicians.  The 
band,  which  has  full  instrumentation,  at¬ 
tractive  uniforms  and  a  Arst  class  library 
including  all  contest  numbers  for  the 
past  four  years,  is  growing  rapidly  un¬ 
der  Dr.  Chadwick’s  supervision.  A  junior 
band  of  30  supplies  material  for  the 
senior  band  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
musicians  to  All  the  vacancies.  The  com¬ 
munity  is  with  Dr.  Chadwick,  100  per 
cent  in  the  work  he  is  doing  in  Sandwich. 


Shoemaker  Packs  ’Em  In 

Doumers  Orove,  III. — Second  of  the 
current  series  of  concerts  by  the  Downers 
Grove  school  bands  was  given  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  18  and  was  a  marked  success,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  musical  merit 
and  of  attendance.  Despite  the  inclement 
weather,  the  bands  enjoyed  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  this  year  a  full  house  audience. 
One  hundred  sixty  young  musicians  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  program.  The  Band  Par¬ 
ents’  association,  whose  chairman  is  Mr. 
E.  F.  Naramore,  sponsors  this  series  of 
concerts.  Among  the  encore  numbers 
arousing  the  most  enthusiasm  were  “The 
Footllfter”,  Fillmore,  “Mosquito’s  Pa¬ 
rade”  by  Whitney  and  Goldman’s  “On 
the  Mall".  Their  next  concert  will  come 
in  early  April.  C.  J.  Shoemaker  is  the 
I  director. 
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What  a  few  Corps  directors  says: 

“It  it  a  eery  fine  book  of  instruction," 

R.  B.  Tresville,  Warrant  Officer, 

24th  Iidantry,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 
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'MANUAL.'  I  believe  it  is  very  helpful  to  the  in¬ 
structor  as  well  as  the  student.” 

Vincent  L.  Mott. 

“Not  having  gone  over  your  book  thoroughly,  toe  can 
tell  at  a  glance  that  it  is  a  very  fine  work.” 

George  H.  Way,  Leedy  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
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AttenHoiil  Baton  Twilling  Class! . 

Conducted  by  Rogmr  Lm,  Cvnlrodia.  IlHnou 

BACK 


Rudimwnt  Sii 
P«u  Around  Bock 

Thia  rudlmant  ranks  next  In  impor- 
tanca  to  the  two  hand  apin  aa  It  Is  also 
a  basic  twirl  (or  the  ntajorlty  of  all  baton 
movements. 

To  execute  a  pass  around  back,  start 
by  dolnc  a  two  hand  spin.  When  the 
baton  Is  (rasped  In  the  left  hand  (Pic- 
ure  11)  the  baton  ball  la  turned  down 
until  It  is  on  the  same  level  aa  the  knee, 
then  by  allowlns  action  to  continue,  it  is 
passed  behind  the  back  (Pifure  10).  The 


action  mentioned  above  is  made  poeaible 
by  pullinf  the  left  hand  away  from  the 
front  position  and  by  tuminc  the  palm 
away  from  the  body,  that  is,  to  the  left. 
While  this  is  beinw  completed  the  left 
arm  is  moved  in  back  of  the  body.  This 
is  shown  in  Pifure  17.  Notice  in  Picure 
17  that  the  left  hand  brines  the  baton  up 
horlaontally  to  the  body  and  that  the 
risht  hand  (rasps  the  baton  in  such  a 
way  that  the  thumbs  Intersect.  Please 
notice  that  the  rl(ht  palm  is  out  and  not 
in  toward  the  body.  Pl(ure  17  shows 
the  baton  as  it  is  about  to  be  (rasped 
in  the  ri(ht  hand. 

When  cau(ht  in  the  rl(ht  band,  the  ac¬ 
tion  continues  with  the  shaft  revolvine 
upward  and  the  ball  downward  and  to 
the  front  of  the  body. 

Bven  twlrllne  very  slowly.  It  is  hard 
to  realise  that  the  ball  does  revolve  down¬ 
ward  as  it  is  brou(ht  around  in  front  of 
the  body.  To  prove  that  it  does,  do  this; 
As  the  catch  is  made  in  the  ri(ht  hand 
behind  the  back,  allow  the  left  arm  to 
raise  upward  and  to  the  ri(ht,  still  keep- 


ln(  the  left  hand  on  the  baton  as  much 
as  possible.  While  doln(  this,  let  the 
riidit  arm  swin(  around  in-  front  of  the 
body. 

The  reason  for  provin(  this  was  to  help 
the  twirler  to  smooth  out  the  pass  around 
back  much  more  rapidly  than  he  normally 
would  have  done.  When  leamin(  this 
movement,  most  twirlers  merely  swln( 
the  baton  around  in  front  of  the  body 
with  little  or  no  thou(ht  of  twirlin(  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  baton  is  shown  beln(  brou(ht 
around  in  front  of  the  body  in  Pi(ure  IS. 

To  speed  up  this  movement  consider¬ 
ably,  pull  the  arm  around  faster  and 
snap  the  wrist  with  much  more  speed 
than  would  normally  be  used.  But  don’t 
do  this  until  you  have  obtained  sufficient 


smoothness  and  eliminated  all  awkward- 
nesa 


Rudim«rrT  Seven 
Certwheeb 

The  cartwheels  are  really  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  ri(ht  and  left  hand  fl(ure 


el(hts  with  a  two  hand  apin,  minus  one- 
half  revolution  between  them. 

Pirst,  review  the  fl(ure  ei(ht  in  both 
hands.  Next  review  the  two  hand  spin. 
The  one-half  revolution  in  mid-air  be¬ 
tween  the  liiht  band  and  left  hand  is 
omitted  in  the  cartwheeU.  To  (et  this 
ffimly  fixed  in  the  mind,  start  a  two 
hand  spin  very  alowly.  When  it  reaches 
the  point  where  it  Is  about  to  roll  off  the 
thumb  the  left  hand  which  is  above  the 
ii(ht  hand  (rasps  the  baton  palm  up. 
Now  turn  the  baton  over  one-half  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  left  hand  and  (rasp  it  in  the 
ii(ht  hand.  Ttie  twirler  will  notice  that 
the  ball  has  been  reversed.  The  ball, 
which  la  normally  to  the  ri(ht,  is  now 
on  the  left  Havin(  learned  thia  now 
learn  the  movement 

Start  the  movement  by  boldin(  the  ba¬ 
ton  in  the  ri(ht  hand  as  in  the  fl(ure 
el(ht  With  a  sweepin(  motion  swln( 
the  baton  to  the  left  side.  The  above 
action  is  the  same  as  would  be  done  In 
a  ll(ure  ei(ht.  The  left  hand  Is  palm 


up  above  the  rl(ht  hand.  As  the  baton 
revolves  upward  and  the  shaft  finally  re¬ 
volves  to  the  front  ball  to  the  back,  the 
baton  is  restin(  on  the  ri(ht  thumb.  The 
left  hand,  which  should  have  been  above 
the  ri(ht  hand,  palm  up  and  with  thumb 
above  the  l)n(ers,  reaches  in  and  (rasps 
the  baton.  The  left  hand  should  (rasp 
the  baton  so  that  the  thumbs  will  inter¬ 
sect.  This  keeps  the  baton  at  the  same 
point  of  balance.  When  (rasped  in  the 
left  hand,  the  baton  is  swun(  to  the  rl(ht 
side  of  the  body.  Remember  this,  the 
ii(ht  hand  will  be  above  the  left  this 
time.  This  action  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  is  kept  up  as  lon(  as  the  twirler 
desires.  The  entire  action  of  the  Cart¬ 
wheel  is  shown  in  Pl(ure  It. 


Band  Tarn*  to  Swliiff 

By  MarUm  Dovi* 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  —  The  Greensboro 
hl(h  school  band  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Haselman  won  a  ratin(  of 
Class  A1  in  the  National  contest  held 
last  sprin(  In  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

8trutUn(  at  the  head  at  the  tO  piece 
band,  drum  major  Otis  Brown  has  a  set 
of  twirls  and  spins  that  are  Individual 
and  popular.  AaBlstin(  him  are  Bill 
Hod(en  and  Marian  Davis  who  have  sonne 
pretty  tricky  twirls  of  their  own. 

Outside  the  band  room,  the  members 
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luive  jUMt  organised  a  nwing  band,  the 
"Purple  8erenader»’'  which  haa  made  a 
great  hit  with  the  student  body. 


Prscnee  for  Dlgtriet  Contest 

By  Mary  Alice  Nutter 

Ht.  Peter,  Minn. — Mr.  iSarl  Kriekson, 
director  of  the  8t  Peter  high  school  mu¬ 
sic  departnMnt  la  planning  to  enter  his 
band,  braaa  aextet,  clarinet  quartet,  girls' 
glee  club,  girls’  trio  and  the  choir  in  the 
District  contest  to  be  held  at  Nicollet  on 
April  29.  He  Is  also  sending  two  vocal¬ 
ists  and  two  instrumentalists  to  the  Ke- 
glonal  in  May. 

The  girls’  trio,  composed  of  Joan  Mor- 
tenson,  Dorothy  Anderson  and  Betty  June 
tThrest,  won  first  place  at  the  music  fes¬ 
tival  held  recently  at  Oustavus  Adolphus 
cidlege.  They  competed  with  17  other 
trios. 

Can  Yon  Beat  It? 

Drummers  have  a  cinch  these  days. 
Drums,  too.  Hark  back  to  the  circus 
days  and  you  will  And  drummers  who 
could  tap  out  as  many  as  a  quarter  of 
a  million  beats  a  day  and  think  noth¬ 
ing  of  it. 

Long  rolls  during  spins  and  aerial 
acts  meant  continuous  work  for  the 
circus  drummer.  Ray  Brownell,  snare 
drummer  with  the  Cole  Bros.  Circus, 
flgured  out  that  in  the  160  numbers 
played  at  each  performance,  there 
were  10,240  measures  requiring  a  total 
of  126,000  beats  per  show,  or  250,000 
beats  per  day  for  the  two  perform¬ 
ances. 

Yes,  the  school  band  drummer’s  Job 
is  a  cinch. 

Trucking  Texas  Trio 


Swoope's  Musicians  Entertain  Directors 


For  ttio  tocend  contocutivo  year,  tho  Rosrinq  Sprinq,  Ponnsytvania  high  school  band 
was  ckosan  to  play  for  tha  annual  Blair  County  School  Oiractors'  maating,  hald  this 
yaar  in  thair  community.  Tha  band,  organixad  just  thraa  yaars  ago,  now  has  a  mam- 
barship  of  45  mambars  and  plays  many  raquastad  parformancas  throughout  tha  yaar. 

Tha  musicians  ara  diractad  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Swoopa. 


A  trio  of  curias  strut  in  tha  laad  whan  tha 
Hamilton,  Taias  high  school  band  swings 
into  action.  Thay  ara,  laft  to  right,  Martha 
Lou  Clammar,  Norma  Laa  Thornton  and 
J'unmia  Daana  Burris.  Lao  F.  Randassy 
diracts  tha  band. 

Celebrate  Srd  Anniversary 

By  Oene  Baylor 

Manheim,  Pa. — As  a  third  anniversary 
feature,  a  concert  was  given  by  the  Man¬ 
heim  high  school  band  in  the  auditorium 
on  April  11.  Mr.  Albertus  Myers,  the 
conductor  of  the  famous  Allentown  band 
WM  guest  director  for  the  concert. 

Three  concerts  by  the  combined  bands 
of  Litits,  MMheim  Township  and  Man¬ 


heim  Boro  schools  were  given  recently  in 
their  respective  auditoriums  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  money  for  new  uniforms. 

Pour  members  were  selected  from  the 
45  piece  Manheim  band  to  play  In  the 
Southern  district  orchestra  at  York  and 
one  member  was  picked  to  play  in  the 
All-State  orchestra  at  Berwyn. 

Mr.  John  H.  Enck  is  the  director  of  the 
Manheim  band. 


Roating  Clinics 

There  is  a  feeling  among  many  band 
directors  that  Regional  clinics  should 
"float** ;  that  is,  they  should  not  be  tradi¬ 
tionally  tied  to  any  one  connection  for 
continuous  year  after  year  occupation. 

Particularly  in  the  middle  west  where 
the  school  band  and  orchestra  movement 
has  attained  the  highest  advance,  there 
are  many  bands  in  each  Region  fully  ca¬ 
pable  of  rendering  the  highest  type  of 
clinic  service  to  the  directors  In  that 
Region.  It  is  a  feeling,  therefore,  that 
these  bands  should  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bid  for  the  work.  There  is 
something  to  be  gained  by  this  move¬ 
ment  and  variety  and  it  is  a  considera¬ 
tion  that  will  no  doubt  be  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought,  discussion  and  probable 
action  before  the  major  clinic  season  of 
1941  appears. 

Kingman  Entertains  Directors 

Kinyman,  Kane. — The  Kingman  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  the  high  school 
band  sponsored  a  band  directors’  clinic 
on  March  2.  About  60  directors  from 
southern  Kansas  were  present.  'The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  a  banquet  in 
honor  of  the  visiting  directors  and  the 
band  played  the  required  A.  B  and  C 
contest  numbers  plus  other  requested  se¬ 
lections.  Recent  movies  of  marching 
I  bands,  and  recordings  of  outstanding 


band  works  were  offered  as  part  of  the 
evening’s  program.  ’The  concert  band 
was  augmented  to  110  players  for  the 
occasion,  though  it  is  regularly  limited 
to  80. 

Mr.  Milford  Crabb  is  the  supervisor  of 
instrumental  music  in  Kingman. 

Music  Groups  Keep  Sup.  Busy 

Hancock,  JficA.— Since  1937,  Mr.  Vilas 
Wensel  has  l>een  in  charge  of  the  music 
department  here, 
which  consists  of 
two  bands,  an  or¬ 
chestra  and  both 
Junior  and  senior 
high  school  vocal 
organlsa- 
tions.  Since  his 
arrival,  his  first 
band  has  tripled 
In  sise,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large 
appropriation  re¬ 
ceived  from  the 
Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Both  bands 
play,  march  and 
maneuver  for  Mr.  Wenxel 

games,  etc.  ’The 

orchestra  plays  in  concert  and  accom¬ 
panies  productions.  The  vocal  groups 
put  on  one  event  a  year.  ’The  high  school 
chorus  sang  Paul  Bliss’  cantata,  "The 
Mound  Builders”  last  spring,  while  the 
junior  high  chorus  gave  the  operettas, 
"Christmas  High  Jinks”  and  "Merry 
Christmas”  with  marked  success. 

A  regular  bi-weekly  broadcast  is  pre¬ 
sented  under  Mr.  Wensel's  direction  over 
station  WHDF  (Michigan’s  tip  top  sta¬ 
tion)  during  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring.  { 

His  hobbies  are  ice  skating  and  gotf. 


Westfield  Mnslcun  Praised 

Wett/leld,  Wa.  —  Charlotte  Vrooman, 
French  horn  musician  and  pupil  of  Mr. 

Norman  B.  El¬ 
liott,  music  In¬ 
structor  In  the 
Westfield  schools, 
won  highest  rat- 
ins  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  solo  con¬ 
test  held  at  Min¬ 
neapolis  last  May. 

Just  a  sopho¬ 
more  In  high 
school,  this  tal¬ 
ented  young  lady 
has  won  several 
State  honors  as 
well  as  placing 
first  chair  in  the 
horn  section  at 
the  music  clinic 
CherloHe  Vrooman  heW  •»>  Madison 
last  summer. 

Mr.  Elliott  Is  very  warm  In  his  praise 
of  Charlotte’s  ambition  and  talent. 


Champions  Compete  Again 

New  Oxford,  Pa. — Champion  of  all 
('lass  C  bands  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  the  accomplishment  of  the  New 
Oxford  high  school  band.  The  first  con¬ 
test  they  won  at  Pottsvllle  in  1936  with 
40  musicians  in  the  band  at  that  time. 
In  1937,  with  60  members,  they  again 
won  first  place  and  in  1939,  60  musicians 
this  time,  the  band  rated  highest  and 
received  a  beautiful  cup  for  their  efforta 

This  year.  New  Oxford  is  again  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  contest  because  they  did  not 
win  three  consecutive  years.  They  are 
now  practicing  the  required  number, 
“Orieg”  by  Edvard  Grieg,  arranged  by 
Paul  Yoder. 

Since  the  erection  of  New  Oxford's  new 


Boomps-a-Daisy 


sembles  entered  in  the  1939  Wisconsin 
contest  received  First  division  proves  the 
effectiveness  of  his  teaching. 


Plgyg  Bass  CUringt 

CMstoa,  la. — ^Lucille  Schroeder,  Ist  bass 
clarinetist  with  the  Clinton,  Iowa  high 

school  band  per- _ 

formed  so  ably 
on  her  chosen  in¬ 
strument  at  the 
1  9  3  9  Regional 
competitlon- 
festival  held  at 
Minneapolis  last 
siiring.  that  the 
Judges  were 
unanimous 
in  their  award 
of  First  division 
rating. 

Liucille  is  a  very 
important  m  e  m- 
ber  of  the  out¬ 
standing  Clinton  Lucille  SeKroeder 
band  which  Is 

I  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  O.  Stoskopf. 
Will  *U  loM  her  bslance?  Not  by  a  long  ’^“Ite  duck  trousers  and  neat. 


ihot,  nor  her  baton  eitber,  lor  Min  Mickey  •n»l‘»ry  coat,  she  makes  a  pleasing  figure 
Surmen,  15  year  old  twirler  of  the  U  Salle-  '«  »  valuable  aid  to  her  director. 

Peru  Township  high  school  band  is  an  ac¬ 
complished,  as  well  as  attractivo  baton 
spinner.  In  1931,  she  won  first  place  at  the 


Music  Runs  In  the  Family 

Hannibal,  Mo. — A  real  band  director's 


MUSIC 

SCHOOLS 


Earn  Credits  and  a  Degree 

by  Home  Study  and  Summer 
Sessions 

Band,  Orchestra,  Choral  Directors, 
Teachers  and  Supetrisors.  Practical 
courses  leading  to  BM  and  MM  de¬ 
grees,  personally  taught  by  nationally 
known  ^ulty.  Reasonable  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  Secretary  for  qsmptete  informa¬ 
tion. 

VanderCook  School  of  Music 
1655  Washington  Blvd.  Chicago 


Chiceqolend  Mu'tic  F«tlv.l  end  in  1939,  daughter,  Marian  Lucille  Dlllinger  wears 

won  Rrit  division  at  the  National  Raqional,  ****"  numerous 

was  first  in  tha  Michigan  Blossom  Fosfival,  medala  with  dlg- 
and  again  carriad  off  first  placo  at  tha  nlty  and  accepts 

Chicagoland  fastival.  Whan  not  strutting  her  First  division 
shsad  of  tho  msrchors,  Mickoy  plays  first  ratings  with  ease, 
chair  bass  clarinat  in  tha  concart  band.  Her  father  is  Mr. 

auditorium  with  excellent  acoustics,  the  1^'Hlnger, 

band  has  been  making  plans  and  prepara-  director  of  the 
tions  for  a  series  of  <x>ncerts  to  be  pre-  Hannibal  high 
sented  in  the  near*  future.  Mr.  Harner  school  .band,  who 
la  rehearsing  the  musicians  on  marches,  has  steadfastly 
overtures  and  popular  tunes,  since  it  is  trained  Marian 
felt  that  a  variety  of  numbers  attract  into  an  accom- 
most  favorable  comment.  pli.shed  musician 

-  on  the  clarinet. 

3  Years  Practice  Brings  1st  Div.  The  cello  is  no 

Marshfield,  Wis.—A  First  division  at  dlfilculty  to  this 

the  Region  2  National,  with  only  three  young  '  muaician  Meries  Dillinasr 

_  years  of  playing  althcL  tor  she  has 

experience  is  the  ■^udled  under  Miss  Irene  Bates  for  two 


outstand  -  y***'*- 
ing  achievement  Present.  Marian  is  attending  Mls- 

of  LeaterKrienke.  un  versUy  where  she  is  continuing 

.  her  musical  education, 

bassoonist  of  the 

Marshfield  high 
school  band.  Les¬ 
ter  has  soloed 


Marshfield  high  New  Equipment  for  Palatine 
school  band.  Les-  By  Alice  Kreft 

ter  has  soloed  Palatine,  IlL — The  new  uniforms  of  the! 
only  two  years  Palatine  Township  high  school  band  are 
but  proudly  dis-  made  of  red  wool  whipcord  with  white 
displays  an  u  n-  trim  and  enhanced  by  white,  Sam  Browne 
broken  record  of  leather  belta  Each  member  wears  a 
First  divisions  West  Point  shako,  with  red  flasher  sid- 
f  r  o  m  Wisconsin  ing  and  a  six -inch  red  feather  upright 
district  and  plume. 

State  tournaments  The  twirlers  are  resplendent  in  West 
Lssfer  Krisnke  1939.  Point  cadet  style  red  Jackets  with  white 

An  equally  Im-  trousers  and  a  white  fountain  plume  in 
pressive  record  Is  held  by  the  high  school  their  Miako.  Head  drum  major  steps 
band  In  which  Lester  plays  first  chair  out  in  a  white  swallow  tailed  coat  with 
bassoon.  Starting  as  a  beginners’  band  red  and  gold  applique  trim  and  a  high, 
in  the  fall  of  1935,  Marshfield  gained  sev-  white,  fur  shako. 

eral  recognitions  at  District  and  State  A  new  white  enamel  bass  drum,  for 
contests  and  finally  last  year,  they  en-  marching  and  concert  use,  was  also  pur- 
tered  the  National  at  Minneapolis  and  chased.  It  is  decorated  with  a  large  red 
won  First  division  In  both  concert  and  pirate  head. 

sight  reading.  Mr.  A.  H.  Schleunes  is  The  band  is  now  concentrating  on  a 
the  director  and  he  personally  trains  contest  trip  drive.  A  spring  concert  and 
every  section  and  member  of  his  band,  several  food  sales  are  expected  to  bring 
The  fact  that  33  out  of  35  solos  and  en-  I  in  the  necessary  cash. 
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Amerio's  Famous  Cornelisb  Break  Bread 


Jeannette,  Pa. — John  Lodmsun  presented 
his  senior  band  in  a  recital  here  on 
March  7. 

Blanchard,  la.  —  The  Annual  Tarkio 
College  Speech  and  Music  festival  was 
held  hers  Friday,  March  1.  The  largest 
program  of  contests  ever  to  be  held  here, 
there  were  26  divisions  of  music  and  six 
divisions  of  speech.  Approximately  400 
students  participated. 

Mitchell,  Nebr. — A  Tonette  band  under 
the  direction  of  Ronald  Clark,  music  su- 
Itervlsor  of  the  schools  here  has  been 
organised  with  approximately  68  grade 
school  youngsters  taking  part. 

Huron,  8.  D. — The  high  school  musi¬ 
cians,  after  a  series  of  extra  rehearsals, 
paraded  their  talents  in  a  very  successful 
program  under  the  direction  of  Duane 
Smith,  on  March  7. 

North  Platte,  Nebr. — 30  western  Ne- 


Lsolia  May  Smith,  honored  at  Amarica't  foramott  lady  comatitt,  wai  the  invited  guatt 
recently  at  a  lunchaon  raunion  of  five  formar  comet  toloittt  with  Souta't  band,  hald  in  the 
Terrace  Restaurant  in  tha  Administration  Building  of  tha  New  York  World's  Fair.  Left 
to  right  the  soloists  are  Captain  Eugana  La  Barra,  director  of  music  of  the  Fair;  John 
Dolan,  of  Rotabank,  Staten  Island;  Herbart  L  Clarka,  Bandmastar  of  the  Municipal  Band, 
Long  Beach,  California  and  the  world's  most  famous  comatist;  Del  Steigers  of  New  York 
Cty,  and  Ernest  S.  Williams,  Bandmaster,  Kismet  Temple  Shrine  Band,  Brooklyn. 


Indiana,  Penna. — The  music  department 
of  the  elementary  schools  here  sponsored 
a  performance  of  "Old  King  Cole”  by 
the  Clare  Tree  Major  Company  on 
March  6. 

Hot  Springe,  8.  D. — The  beginners  and 
A  and  B  bands  of  the  local  high  school, 
directed  by  Charles  Mueller,  presented  a 
program  before  a  large  audience  on 
March  3. 

Dubuque,  la. — The  music  organisations 
of  the  high  school  are  nutklng  plans  for 
their  festival  to  be  held  April  18,  19  and 
20.  Mr.  Ferdinand  DiTella,  instrumental 
instructor  and  Miss  Thelma  A.  Lipig,  vo¬ 
cal  Instructor,  are  in  charge  of  the  event 

Stanton,  Nebr. — The  Stanton  concert 
band  under  the  direction  of  Glenn  Ewing, 
appeared  recently  for  the  first  time.  They 
were  presented  in  the  annual  free  mid¬ 
winter  concert  by  the  Stanton  Business 
Men's  club. 

Lake  Preston,  8.  D. — The  high  school 
band  gave  their  amnual  spring  concert  on 
March  4  at  the  high  school  auditorium. 

Alliance,  Nebr. — ^The  Band  Boosters 
simiiHored  a  concert  by  76  members  of  the 
Iowa  State  college  band  on  March  21. 

Rockwell  City,  la. — Directed  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Chermak,  the  high  school  band  re¬ 
cently  presented  its  second  concert  of  the 
winter  season  in  the  high  school  audi¬ 
torium. 

I  Lincoln,  Nebr. — The  Lincoln  high  school 
( music  department  will  present  Gilbert 
^and  Sullivan's  comic  opera,  "The  Mikado” 
on  May  24  and  26. 

Bancroft,  8.  D. — The  second  annual 
combined  band  concert  of  the  Alpena  and 
Bancroft  high  school  bands  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  March  6  at  the  community  hall 
I  here.  Both  bands  are  under  the  direction 
vof  Hans  Christensen  of  Huron. 

^  Qaitman.  Miss. — The  band  under  the  di- 
i  rection  of  J.  G.  Leonard  is  working  hard 
on  the  numbers  they  will  play^  at  the 
State  contest  to  be  held  in  Jackson,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  April  21-27. 


Auburn,  Nebr. — The  high  school  band 
under  the  direction  of  Guy  Fuller  pre¬ 
sented  its  second  concert  of  the  school 
year  on  March  19,  to  help  raise  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  much  needed  instru¬ 
ments  and  new  uniforms. 

Olentoood,  la. — The  Band  Parents'  club 
sponsored  a  bingo  party  at  the  Armory 
on  March  15  to  aid  the  band's  uniform 
fund. 

Beaver  City,  Nebr. — The  band,  girls' 
glee  club  and  several  instrumental  groups 
and  soloists  took  part  in  the  Furnas 
county  school  music  festival  held  at  Eldi- 
son,  March  21. 


the  band  encourages  the  team  to  do  Its 
best  for  dear  old  Amery.  Mr.  Milton  F. 
Simon  wields  the  baton  in  the  organisa¬ 
tion. 


11-Tear-Old  Wins  First 

Denver,  Colo.— First  dlvisioners  are  not 
found  very  frequently  among  11-year- 

_  olds  but  Bob 

Smith  of  the  Lake 

^junior  high  school 
has  definitely  es¬ 
tablished  himself 
in  the  top  bracket 
by  winning  the 
highest  rating 
with  his  trombone 
at  the  1938  and 
*39  State  contests 
held  in  Greeley 
and  Sterling,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Bob's  poise  and 
technique  did  not 
escape  the  Judge's 
,  ,  -  ...  notice  at  the  1939 

Bob  Smith  Regional  and  an¬ 

other  First  division  was  chalked .  up  to 


Gramm  Drums  Way  to  First  Division 

Amery,  Wis. — Flash  and  precision  are 
the  outstanding  characteristics  of  his 
playing  that  won 
Alfred  Gramm, 
star  drummer  of 
j  the  Amery  high 
I  school  band,  a 
First  division  rat- 
ing  at  the  Re- 
gion  Competi- 
tlon -Festival 
in  Minneapolis  last 
year. 

Last 

the  first  time  in 
his  drumming 
career,  Alfred  en- 
tered  the 

IPIV  at  Rice  Lake 

■  won  a  First  divi- 
This 


nis  credit. 


Festtvai  to  be  Heid  May  3, 

Mitchell,  8.  D. — A.  tri-city  music  ^festi¬ 
val  will  be  held  in  Madison  on  May.  3,  it 
was  announced  recently,  cftleo  partic¬ 
ipating  in  the  festival  will  be  IRttchell, 
Madison  and  Tankton.  Yankton  wiU^take 
the  place  of  Huron  and  Brooking  which 
were  formerly  participants  In  tbs' ‘event 
but  are  Joining  with  Watertown  tor  1940. 

Leo  Kucinskl,  director  of  .the  Bloux 
City,  Iowa  symphony  orchestra  wlU  direct 
the  instrumental  division  6md  Peter  Ticach, 
director  of  music  at  WesC  High  lA  Minne¬ 
apolis  will  be  in  charge  of  the  (choral 
groups. 


Alfred  Grsmm  .  . 

encouragM  him  to 

try  for  greater  honors  and  he  so  im¬ 
pressed  the  Judges  at  the  Regional  that 
they  handed  him  the  highest  rating  with¬ 
out  a  murmur. 

The  drum  section  of  the  Amery  march¬ 
ing  band '  consists  of  six  expert  players 
who  are  especially  active  on  the  lighted 
football  field  during  the  fall  season  when 
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Talent  Scouts,  Attention!  Put  these  on  Your  **Must  See**  List 
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^  C  ^  ^  _ 
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U  fiMir  kri^M  yellow  ood  bkio  iNtifonM,  Hm  St.  JeMpk,  Miciii9an  tooior  kifk  tckool  bond  mombon  moko  •  konnooioyi  spUib 
of  color  wbM  tboy  90  o«  porodo.  Eqvippod  witb  m  idool  bood  loyeot,  tboy  oro  •dvaMcin9  under  the  direction  of  FrenUyn  WiltM. 


Merle  Corbett,  Luciie  Veu9kn,  B<ie 
Tnimbell  end  Forest  Brown  of  Lemoore, 
CeKf.,  lM9k  tekool  bend  strike  e  stence. 


Albert  Rendlen,  str{n9  best  pleyer  of 
Hennibel,  Mo.,  Rrst  divitioner  et  tke 
I93t  IU9ion  7  contest. 


Mer9ie  Potter,  drum  mejorette  of  Kerl 
Kleuser't  Del  Rio,  Teiet  wildcats,  is  e  famil¬ 
iar  fS9ure  in  tke  community's  perades. 


Cbarlet  Bolen  of  tke  West  Frankfort,  IB., 
H.  S.  band  under  Tkeo.  W.  Pesckeda9, 
Itt  dMsioner  on  Bute  and  piccolo. 


Tke  drum  majorettes  of  tke  Cosad,  Nebr.,  ki9k  sckeol  band  form  a  tablaau  of  twirlars. 
Thoy  are  Betty  Rasmussen,  Betty  Jane  MiHer,  Robin  Skoets,  Katkioen  Gorman  and 
Gladys  Gustafm.  In  front  it  band  mascot  Sylvia  Kauffman.  Ernest  W.  Green  directs. 


i  *  1^  T  t  \  ^ 
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Donald,  Calvin  and  Jackia  (saated)  Morkan 
of  Crookston,  Minn.  Tke  brotkers  are  el 
eiceptional  bats  playart  undarT.  W.Tborsan. 


'Dw  percussion  section  of  tka  Otto  Towntkip  ki9k  sekool  band  of  Duka  Centar,  Pa., 
is  ona  of  tba  most  complete  in  tke  tekool  music  field.  Walter  L  Hart  directs  tke 
7S*pieca  senior  band. 


Shuf-'  ^2m£Aica./ 
Sinq,! 

Making  America  Musical 
at  Interlochen 

Conducted  by  H«mm«rm«v«r 

The  author  wm  privileged  to  attend  a 
meetlnc  of  the  IllinoU  Committee  of  the 
Interlochen,  Michlsan,  National  Music 
Camp,  at  which  piana  were  outlined  for 
the  aUmuIation  of  chorai  activitiee  dur- 
iiiK  the  1940  season. 

Ori9in  and  Location 

The  National  Music  Camp,  which  becan 
in  1928  through  the  initiative  of  l>r. 
Joseph  K.  Maddy  and  Thaddeus  P.  Cid- 
dinss,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  a  resort  region,  near  the  village 
of  Interlochen,  Michigan.  The  ample 
grounds  are  divided  into  two  sections, — 
one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls. 

Organization  and  Support 

The  philosophy  underlying  its  establish¬ 
ment  is  that  American  Youth  deserve  the 
opportunity  to  study  under  master  teach¬ 
ers,  In  an  artistic,  safe  and  comfortable 
environment,  during  the  months  that  are 
liable,  under  poor  conditions,  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  spark  of  musical  genius.  Finan¬ 
cial  support  for  this  non-profit  enterprise 
is  obtained  principally  through  national 
organisations  interested  in  sponsoring 
their  local  talent  The  collegiate  division 
and  many  in  the  high  school  division  pay 
their  own  tuition.  Opportunity  is  of¬ 
fered  for  instruction  in  choir,  orchestra, 
band,  haimony,  compoeition,  orchestra¬ 
tion,  conducting,  opera,  dramatics,  voice 
class  and  all  instniments. 

Cultural  Importance 

The  camp  has  contributed  a  great  deal 
toward  the  musical  culture  of  America 
as  attested  by  the  great  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  performers  who  received  their 
real  start  through  a  scholarship  at  Inter¬ 
lochen.  However,  these  successful  youths 
were,  without  exception,  Ihterested  in  t  in¬ 
strumental  music.  This  season  the  choral 
activities  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  nationally  known  authority.  Dr.  Noble 
Cain,  an  energetic  i>eraon  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ideals  necessary  to  enable  Inter¬ 
lochen  to  do  for  talented  singers  what 
they  have  already  done  for  instrumental¬ 
ists. 

The  Dawn  of  Clioral  Music 

In  the  depths  of  this  writer's  breast 
rests  the  hope  that  some  day  the  towns 
and  cities  of  America  will  not  only  sup¬ 
port  splendid  instrumental  organisations, 
but  fine  profeeaional  choruses  as  well. 
High  school  choral  conductors  have  been 
preparing  the  way  for  serious  civic  sup¬ 
port  for  such  organisations  by  their  ex¬ 
cellent  work  with  youthful,  untrained 
voices.  There  have  been  predictions  that 
vocal  music  is  on  the  threshold  of  its 
deserved  popularity.  I<et  all  choral  con¬ 
ductors  wholeheartedly  support  serious  ef¬ 
forts  to  promote  the  efficiency  and  pop¬ 
ularity  of  good  choral  music. 


First  Oolfer :  “Confound  it,  sir,  you 
nearly  hit  my  wife." 

Second  Golfer:  "Did  I?  Well,  have  a 
shot  at  mine." 


If  you  want  your  wife  to  listen  to  you, 
talk  in  your  sleep. — Central  Outlook. 


€OOPV  0US  HMnn&gn  tMPowTANrf 


ASMINE.  3ACKPOT!  TNE  60T 


cotta  get  a  HAtRCUT 
1  want  TO  BK  AU  READY 

FOROUK.BIO-  BAND  ^ - - 

CONCERT/  /  I 


Lio  Be  ready  for  a  bk  mvskal 
I  evEKT-V - - - - 


rvc  HAD  MY  BAND  UNIfOKM  CLEANElT 
AND  PEESSED,  I'lW  COIN&lb  BE  XWOi 
for  THAT  ObNCERT 

bcirve  /y\eJ  — ■ 


REPLACE  THAT  OLD 
OOT-OF-TUNE  3ALOPY 
OF  YOURS  with  a  new 

1940  P-A  instrument, 
then  YOU'LL  REALLV 
BE  READY  FOR  ANY 
BAND  CONCERT/ 


ARE  YOU  SURE 
ABOUT  THAT. 
«ooPY? 


Are  You  Without  Fault  For  The  Big  Spring 
Evonts? 


Just  because  your  shoes  ore  shined,  and  your  unHorm  has  a 
knife-like  crease  and  your  hair  has  finally  been  trained  to  stay  put, — don't  be 
too  sure  you're  all  set  for  big  musical  competitions  this  spring  I  If  you  really  wont 
to  moke  a  "First"  impression  on  the  judges,  you’ll  toss  out  that  wheezy,  old-time, 
sticky-slide  instrument  you’ve  been  trying  to  coax  a  tune  from  and  come  forth  in 
style  with  a  smooth,  up-to-date,  1940  Pan-American  I  P-A’s  beautiful  tone  and 
easy  action  will  help  most  to  put  you  in  the  coveted  top  division.  And,  good 
news  to  all,  the  payoff  will  hardly  moke  a  dent  in  the  family  budget  I 

Mew  1940  P-A's  Are  Better  Than  Ever 

Whwi  you  slop  into  your  music  storo  and  dtucfc  Mw  now  1940  F-A’t,  not#  llio  now  and  flnor  "t-Z” 
Tono  cup  mouthpiocot;  Iho  styling  and  strongor  bracing  in  Iho  instrumontsj  Iho  now  cost-bronzo  bol- 
oncor  and  polontod  boU  lock  on  Iho  trombonoi  and  Iho  moro  gonorous  ood  oioborolo  ongraving  on 
oE  Iho  instnimonis.  Soo  Iho  now  sHvor-plolod  flulo  at  only  $75.  Hot*  Ihol  P-A  comots  and  trumpots 
oro  modo  wNh  "Slik-vaivos"  and  trombonos  wHh  "Sllk-slldos"  Ihot  will  not  eorrodo,  stick,  pit  nor 
discolor.  Chock  Iho  fast,  smooth  action  and  oosy  playing  of  your  fovorilo  instrwmsnt.  Soo  Iho  now 
hondsomo,  doik-brown.  Ark  Korotol  cosos  wHh  Ihoir  smart  hordworo  and  rich,  rod,  crushod  phish 
Ibiinga  Thon  look  at  Iho  prico  togs.  You'd  novor  boliovo  Ihoy  could  bo  so  roasonoblo  for  such 
sacopHonoEy  fino  quoBty  Insirwmonts.  Soo  thorn  today  or  writo  for  Iho  now  P-A  circular  that  lEustrotos 
and  doscribos  Iho  vory  kistrumont  you  should  hovo. 

SEND  fOR  A  postcard  roquost will  bring  ovahra bio,  btformolivo 
foldor  catalog  of  Pon-Amoricon  bond  Initrvmsnti. 
rKKm  BOOK  Sond  for  k.  A  bottor  undorstondbig  of  Iho  hnportanco 
of  o  good  kistrumont  to  your  musical  coroor  may  sporo  you  much  frvMoss 
work,  discourogomont,  ovon  comploto  foHuro.  Sond  now  for  Ibis  froo  aid. 


PanAnikricaii 


421  P-A  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


April,  1940 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  adfertiscments  in  this  magasine. 


. . .  REMARKABLY  LOW  PRICE 
YOU  CAN  EASILY  AFFORD  A 
FULL  SET  OF  ^  MATCHED  DRUMS 


AN  AMAZING  Tslue,  je»l  But  the  real  triiumph  in  this  auper  achicTement  in  fin« 
drum  iMlttng  at  tkm  tmheard^f  low  pHee  of  $19.^  is  that  yon  can  now 
hare  the  standard  requirement  of  three  fine  snare  drnms,  (instead  of  peihaps  only 
one)  hecanse  yon  can  huy  THREE  for  little  more  money  than  yon  mimcrly  had 
to  pay  for  the  ONE  drum  of  comparable  professional  analitjr.  A  choir  of  three 
fine,  perfectly  matched  eoncert  snare  drums  for  your  ban^— what  better  i 
of  first  Dirision  rating  in  the  spring  contests? 

Hnr*  Ar«  th«  Specifications  of 
Tho  Now  Unhforsol  Concert  Snore  Drum 

Siae,  6V4  inches  by  14  iuches;  qnali^  mahogany 
shell  wiUi  nickel-plated  metal  hoops.  Imep  enorah 
fiw  concert  band  use.  Strong,  responsire  tone.  Hu 
six  separate  tension  rods,  quality  wire-wound 
snares,  fine  quality  calfskin  heads,  and  standard 
snare  strainer.  At  this  low  price  it  fits  within  the 
budget  of  every  school  band  or  orchestral  Catalog 
NoTSR,  Price  $19.5a 

Now  You  Con  Hcrre 
The  Perfect  Percussion  Section 

ASS  Ihn*  af  iSms  la*  dmw  to  other  LbSi^  a  LaSwig  parcwaiaB 
l■^tl■■o■l^  roeeotly  OBMoaoeS  at  low'  -  -  - 


aoSget  pritii  aM  yoo  will 
teriw.  thero’e  the  LaSwig 


hara  Saaat  taalawiat  tai  roar  Sraoi  leatlaa.  Thoaa’a  tea  LaSwig 
a  LaSwig  FosalTyaiaaal,  oaly  SSTO— raor  Oetora  AaaUa  CaaaS 
Mwiaht,  oalT  SS17.S0— Oetare,  FWIhr  Chraaiatir  laeh 
fhlataa  far  aalr  SSW.  Sow  yoar  LaSwig  a  LaSwig  Saalar  ahaat 
thaaa  waaSiirfttl  rahiaa  oaS  attar  La  L  g area aUaa  Mat  that  will 

iiSallitrlaigri-i  Tiartiaal  ir  — " - -»« - .a— i-.— . 

eotalag  aaS  aoaaglt  Sataila.  Pla  abUgaUaa.  SoaS  laSajr,  aara. 

School  Donee  Bond  Drununersa  Haro  yaa  atartaS 

to  halls  yaaa  LaSwig  a  LaSwig  "Swiag  SaaiaHna"  Draoa  OotSt  aa 
UlaMrali i  »S  SaaaHhaS  la  tta  Fahraary.  1940  laaae  of  ttia  aaag- 
aalaat  VrMa  far  eaatalata  ItaailaaS  Saaerigtioa  af  ttIa  waaSaifal 
lay  oat.  Taa  eoa  hay  M  aa  oaay  taroM.  traSa  la  yaaw  alS  Srawa 
writa  fcr  tta  faB  at^.  It’a  aaighly  haiaraaUag.  HU 


161 1-23  N.  Wolcott  Ave. 
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Dept.  41 S 


Chkopo,  Illinois 


IJojuA,  JhojmbonsL 
QjusL&iionA. 
CbuwaJtsuL 

Wm.  F.  Raymond. 

14th  Ini.  Ft  Davis.  C.  Z. 


Que»tio^;  How  should  a  trombone 
player  obtain  a  vibrato  corertly?  Isn't 
it  wrong  to  move  the  slide  In  and  out  to 
obtain  a  vibrato? — A.  L.  SamueltoM,  HamI 
Director,  Powell,  WU. 

Anowrr;  I  CAN'T  answer  this  questimi 
with  a  definite  yes  or  no.  I  WON'T  do 
so  because  I  respect  the  opinion  of  other 
Iteople  even  tho’  I  am  not  in  agreement 


Mr.  Raymond 

with  them ;  and  just  about  90%  of  the 
professional  trombone  players  today  are 
shaking  the  slide  for  vibrato. 

It  is  true  that  I  stated  in  "The  Trom¬ 
bone  and  Its  Player"  that  the  shaking  of 
the  slide  for  vibrato  is  crude.  I  STILJ. 
think  it  is,  tho'  I  am  forced  to  tolerance 
because  some  of  the  finest  trombonists 
in  America  shake  the  slide;  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  most  beautiful  when  it  is  not  over¬ 
done. 

There  is  one  thing  regarding  the  mat¬ 
ter,  however,  that  I  am  quite  positive 
about,  and  that  is  that  you  cannot  teach 
the  more  artistic  or  finished  lip  vibrato 
in  high  school.  It  takes  too  long  and  it 
is  too  difficult  to  muter  for  a  pupil  whose 
music  is  incidental. 

Tou  high  school  directors  are  forced  to 
make  a  SHOWING  u  quickly  u  possible. 
Tou  have  to  adopt  methods  that  will  af¬ 
ford  this  quick  showing.  Anybody  can 
wiggle  the  slide  without  knowing  the  po¬ 
sitions  on  the  Instrument 

Quettion;  1 — How  long  does  it  take  to 
be  able  to  slur  against  the  slide?  2 — Is 
it  more  difficult  to  slur  on  the  trombone 
than  on  the  comet?  S — Is  there  a  greater 
demand  for  trombonists  than  for  coraet- 
ists  in  the  service  Bands? — Bmeat  W. 
Weimeir,  Arlington,  Minn. 

Antwer:  I — A  long  time.  2 — It  sure  is. 
S — About  five  to  three  in  favor  of  the 
comets. 


Plrese  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  anrwering  advrTtu,'meiits  m  tkie  mngesine. 
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Lsona  May  Smith  will 

dOJfL  you.  wiih,  yoWL  Qohnsdt 

SMid  quMtions  to  1666  Lindoii  Stroot  Brooldyn.  N.  Y. 


A  great  cornetlst,  an  internationally 
famous  bandmaster,  a  master  showman,  a 
great  teacher,  a 
real  organiser — 
to  the  layman  It 
would  seem  as 
though  I  had  be- 
gun  to  write 
about  a  group  of 
individuala  How¬ 
ever,  to  the  musi¬ 
cian  Interested  In 
great  cometists, 
the  preceding 
superlatives  de¬ 
scribe  a  man  who 
has  carved  his 
own  special  niche 
In  our  Hall  of 
Fame.  Bom  In 
Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

November  28th,  1889,  Frank  Simon  re¬ 
ceived  most  of  his  musical  education  In 
that  city  of  traditional  musical  culture. 
At  the  age  of  eleven,  young  Frank  re¬ 
ceived  hts  first  cornet  and  we  find  him 
studying  with  the  leader  of  the  local 
band.  Well  equipped  with  the  basic  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  art  of  comet  playing,  Frank 
Simon  was  soon  sent  to  Wiliiam  Kopp, 
first  trumpeter  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony.  Frank  Simon’s  ability  as  a  cor- 
netist  developed  so  rapidly  that  he  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  that  great  vir¬ 
tuoso,  Herman  Bellstedt.  Here  developed 
an  association  which  lasted  for  many 
yeara  Under  the  guiding  hand  of  Mr. 
Bellstedt,  Frank  Simon  forged  his  way 
toward  his  self-set  goal— complete  mas¬ 
tery  of  his  chosen  Instmment  His  ability 
as  a  soloist  was  soon  recognised  and  his 
first  regular  engagement  was  as  soloist 
with  Weber's  Prise  Band  of  America 
which,  at  that  time,  was  one  of  the  recog¬ 
nised  musical  organisations  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

When  it  became  known  that  John 
Philip  Sousa  was  looking  for  a  new  cor- 
netist  to  become  the  assistant  to  Herbert 
It,  Clarke,  Herman  Bellstedt,  with  great 
faith  in  Frank  Simon’s  ability,  urged  his 
pupil  to  try  for  the  post  The  results  of 
this  audition  are  a  matter  of  band  his¬ 
tory.  Sousa  had  invited  his  friends,  Vic¬ 
tor  Herbert  Nahan  Franko  and  Walter 
Damrosch,  to  the  soloist  audition.  How 
well  Frank  Simon  played  can  be  Judged 
by  Mr.  Sousa’s  remark — "Young  man,  you 
have  a  life-long  position  with  this  band !’’ 

This  marked  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
Simon’s  association  with  the  Sousa  Band 
and  his  close  cooperation  with  Herbert  L. 
Clarke.  Characteristically,  Mr.  Simon  is 
first  to  acknowledge  the  Invaluable  assist¬ 
ance  he  received  from  Mr.  Clarke.  All 
of  Herbert  Clarke’s  experience  and  all  of 
his  knowledge  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  his  new  side-partner.  When  Herbert 
Clarke  left  the  Sousa  Band,  Frank  Simon 
succeeded  him  as  premier  soloist  and  as¬ 
sistant  conductor.  His  success  was  phe¬ 
nomenal!  His  technical  ability  and  sing¬ 
ing  tone  won  him  the  acclaim  of  the 
Sousa  audiences.  He  was  an  exponent 
of  good  cornet  solos.  Herman  Bellstedt 
wrote  many  special  solos  for  his  protege. 


— solos  which  called  for  the  ultimate  of 
technical  achievement  plus  genuine  musi¬ 
cianship. 

In  1920,  Frank  Simon  was  invited  to 
organise  and  conduct  the  now  famous 
ARMCO  Band.  His  promoting  of  young 
talent  through  the  medium  of  his  broad¬ 
casts  merits  only  the  greatest  commenda¬ 
tion.  Many  honors  and  distinctions  have 
been  heaped  upon  Frank  Simon  over  the 
course  of  the  past  number  of  years — 
President  of  the  American  Bandmasters’ 
Association.  Doctor  of  Music,  Director  of 
the  Band  Department  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  many  others  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
well-merited  awards,  I  like  to  feel  that  a 
comment  made  by  a  former  associate  of 
his  in  the  Sousa  Band  pays  him  the 
greater  tribute.  He  said,  "Frank  Simon 
is  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  ever  asso¬ 
ciated  with.  He  not  only  could  play  his 
comet,  but  he  was  always  willing  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  help  othera  He  has 
a  grand  sense  of  humor  and  any  honor 
that  he  receives,  well,  he’s  worth  it !’’ 
With  this  observation  by  a  man  who 
spent  seven  seasons  playing  with  him  in 
the  Sousa  Band,  this  column  respectfully 
salutes — Dr.  Frank  Simon. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  expressed 
your  sincere  appreciation  for  last  month’s 
column  which  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  Her¬ 
bert  L.  Clarke,  I  am  extremely  grateful. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  few 
hours  In  the  company  of  Dr.  Clarke  dur¬ 
ing  his  recent  visit  to  New  York  City. 
As  guests  of  Gene  La  Barre,  director  of 
music  for  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  of 
1940,  Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  •  Ernest  Williams, 
Del  Staigers,  John  Dolan,  and  myself  had 
luncheon  at  the  adr.iinistration  building. 
Dr.  Clarke  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  I 
want  to  tell  my  readers  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  that  It  was  indeed  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  privilege  for  me  to  sit  In  the  company 
of  these  famous  Sousa  men,  being  enter¬ 
tained  by  their  reminiscences  and  anec¬ 
dotes. 

Question;  I  am  In  my  Junior  year  In 
high  school  and  have  played  the  trumpet 
for  three  years.  I  have  advanced  as 
much  as  I  think  possible  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  the  only  trouble  I  have  is 
lack  of  endurance.  My  lips  are  not  as 
thin  and  muscular  as  I  would  like  them 
to  be  and  my  upper  teeth  protrude 
slightly.  As  I  have  said  my  only  trouble 
is  the  fact  that  I  seem  to  tire  so  quickly. 
From  the  facts.  If  possible,  I  would  like 
to  have  your  opinion  of  the  situation.  I 
would  like  to  remind  you  that  I  have  a 
genuine  love  for  music  and  I  hope  you 
will  soften  your  answer  to  this  accord¬ 
ingly. — R.  a.,  Minnesota. 

Answer:  Certainly  you  would  not  want 
me  to  "soften”  my  answer  because  of 
your  "genuine  love  for  music.”  On  the 
contrary,  the  reverse  -should  hold  true. 
Your  love  of  music  should  invite  the  most 
merciless  criticisms  iq  hopes  of  benefit¬ 
ing  by  them..  However,  Judging  from  your 
letter,  your  deficiencies  can  be  overcome. 
Don’t  worry  about  the  relative  thickness 
nor  the  seeming  lack  of  muscular  struc- 


Mr.  Simon 


BETTY  ' 
CORRELL 


PHIL  SPITALNY’S 


and  har 


COMMITTEi  MODEL 


MARTIN 

TROMBONE 


FAMOUS  AIL  GIRL 

“Hour  of  Charm”  Orchestra 


Think  of  it!  Betty  graduated  from 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  High  School  in  June, 
1939,  and  two  months  later  she  was  on 
the  stage  of  the  Paramount  Theatre, 
New  York  City,  trombone  soloist  with 
Phil  Spitalny .  Proof  again  that  ability 
plus  the  right  instrument  can  really 
lead  you  places  fast.  And  this  is  inter¬ 
esting!  In  her  first  two  years  of  High 
School  she  played  another  make 
instrument.  Butnot  until  sheswitched 
to  a  Martin  (ask  her)  did  she  develop 
that  electrifying  beauty  of  tone  that 
brought  her  fame  at  National  Solo 
contests  and  concerts  of  her  School 
Band.  Her  success  speaks  for  itself. 

Similar  opporttmities  are  open  to 
you.  Be  sure  to  give  yourself  the  many 
benefits  of  playing  a  better  instru¬ 
ment.  GO  MARTIN!  Send  now  for 
FREE  folder  with  pictures  of  many 
of  the  country’s  leading  trombonists 
who  play  and  recommend  Martins. 

MARTIN 

RAND  INSTRUMENT 
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THE  CHAMPION  BAND  BOOK/ 


STRIKE  UP  THE  BAND 


Hdp  ymr  baad  U  fim  prise  with  this  new  band  book! 
Mari^^  waltaea,  twiag  rbythau  and  medleyi  Mored  to  give 
yonr  band  die  quality  and  distincdoa  of  cluunpions.  Full 
instrumeiitation. 

CONT&nS  Arranged  by  PAUL  YODER 


lOMANnC  MYTHMS 

tOM  lOOM 
Sweat  Olid  Lovely 

OOOO^yi  JONAH 
LOCH  LOMOND 

SONOS  or  THC  NAVY 
Aneliors  Aweigl) 

Navy  Vldory  Morch 

OOOO  NIOHT  MEDLEY 
Sloop 

Good  NIoKi  Sweothoort 

SWING  MEDLEY 

Sloaiptn’  At  The  Savoy 
Sino.  Sino,  Sing 

BLUB  DANUBE 


MARCHING  ALONG  TOGETHS 
RAIN  MEDLEY 
Kola 

I'n  Always  Chasing  Rainbows 
Singin*  In  The  Rain 

LITTLE  BROWN  JUG 
DOU  MB>LEY 
Rag  Doll 

Wadding  Of  The  Tainted  Doll 
Doll  Donee 

rOrUlAR  HITMBMIY 
Do  Yoe  Ever  Think  Of  Mo 
Whispering 
HAWAIIAN  MEDLEY 
My  Little  Gross  Shock 
Togon  Love  Song 


WAin  MEDLEY 
Dlone 
Chonnalne 


LISTB4  TO  THE  GERMAN  BAND 
WHB4  THE  MOON  COMES  OVB 
THE  MOUNTAIN 


.60c  Other  Books,  Each. 


.35c 


•  W/HTf  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  • 

ROBBINS  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

79*  SiViNTH  AVBIUE  •  NIW  YORK  amj 


RENEW  YOUR 
INSTRUMENT! 


2MMDIMMAVL 


Haeu  pour  iustruniMit  rubuilB— Mke 
nose  Ml  Mir  guMSUtM  ul  euiwplata 
Mtisfautiun.  Eearp  inttnmiMit  i*- 
tumud  with  wrlttMi  guurautuu  uur- 
t— pMird— hrtuduyl  S«ciwt  that  huBMidyMiriMtniiiwut  Bum. 

AMERICAN  HATING  I  MFG.  CO. 


CNKAtO.Hl. 


ture  of  your  Ilpa.  Thooe  phyalcal  aapecU 
wouM  not  hamper  you  in  your  playing. 
The  fact  that  you  tire  quickly  could  be 
remedied  through  the  use  of  the  proper 
method  of  breathing.  Develop  the  sup¬ 
port  of  your  diaphragm.  (I  have  gone 
into  this  In  great  detail  in  previous  Issues 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.)  Proper 
support  is  your  only  solution  for  your 
difficulties. 


Delcmd.  Floridcu  Builds  a 
Music  Homs 

(Centtmtrd  from  ysgr  IS) 

And  SO,  1940  finds  the  DeLand  High 
School  Band  with  92  playera,  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  Class  B  hand,  hat  competing 
in  Class  A.  Players  are  used  from 
both  the  Senior  (enrcllment  390)  and 
Junior  (enrollment  380)  high  schools. 
In  addition  to  this  number  there  are 
40  in  the  Junior  group  and  24  in  the 
grade  school  receiving  training.  The 
band  has  a  full  instrumentation,  val¬ 
ued  at  117,000,  two  sets  of  uniforms, 
valued  at  $1,860,  owns  its  instrument 
truck,  and  travels  in  a  100-passenger 
all-steel  modem  bus. 

We  are  Justly  proud  of  the  DeLsind 
High  School  Band,  of  its  director,  the 
fine  new  building  with  its  modern 
equipment,  and  of  the  hand’s  unmatch- 
able  record  of  performance.  We  are 
privileged  to  tell  our  story  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  with  the 
sincere  desire  that  such  a  record  as 
we  have  related  will  prove  beneficial 
and  Inspiring  to  those  who  can  and 
will  assist  In  further  promoting  band 
work  In  our  public  schools  throughout 
the  nation.  Our  own  high  school  band 
Is  "DeLand’s  finest  In  music,  and 
Florida’s  most  outstanding  high  school 
band.”  That’s  our  story  and  we’re 
going  to  stick  to  It.  Tours  for  bigger 
and  better  bands  In  our  schools. 


W,  Virginia  PUma  Baay 

Evmnia  in  School  Mane 


Charleston,  West  Fa. — One  of  the 
busiest  school  music  states  on  the  At- 
iantlc  seaboard  is  West  Virginia.  Nu¬ 
merous  events  of  importance  appear  on 
their  spring  calendar.  ’The  Bandmas¬ 
ters  association  have  announced  the 
State  Band  festival  at  Huntington. 
May  2,  3  and  4.  McDowell  County 
schools  are  holding  their  annual  fes¬ 
tival  the  last  day  of  April  and  the 
first  of  May. 

’The  Central  W.  Va.  Round  ’Table 
held  their  festival  at  OlenvlUe,  March 
29-30.  Fayette  County  schools  have 
scheduled  a  double  festival  for  the 
spring.  Choral  groups  will  meet  in 
Montgomery  ^ril  11  and  bands  and 
orchestras  two  weeks  later.  Miss 
Christine  L.  Johnson  of  Charleston  is 
President  of  the  Music  Educators  as¬ 
sociation. 


Don't  Miss  tho  Coming  bsuos 
Send  Your  Renewed  NOWl 


Mr.  Shaw  (calling  on  girl) :  ’Tou 
seem  rath«i^—er— distant  this  evening.’* 
Olrl:  "Well,  your  <diair  isn't  nailed  to 
the  floor  Is  Itr* 
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What  do  you  consider  to 
be  the  better  flutes  in  all  price  flelds? 
Would  It  be  possible  to  purchase  a  copy 
of  "The  (Mosts  of  the  Pecotonlca”  from 
you?  What  methods  do  you  use  In  teach¬ 
ing,  and  what  books  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  on  teaching,  construction,  etc.? — J. 
J.  T.,  Clovis.  New  Meatico. 

Anawer:  The  "Qhosts  of  the  Pecoton- 
ica”  has  not  yet  been  published.  As  for 
text  books,  I  believe  that  "Story  of  the 
Piute”  by  H.  M.  Pitsaibbon,  published  by 
Charles  Scribner  Sons,  New  York,  and 
“The  Piute  and  Flute  Playln*”  by  Theo¬ 
bald  Boehm  (the  creator  of  our  present 
Boehm  System  Piute)  which  has  been 
translated  Into  the  Encllsh  by  Dayton  C. 
Miller,  Case  School  of  Applied  Sciences, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  fulflll  your  needs. 
Recardinc  teaching  methods,  twenty-flve 
years  of  honest  study  concerning  the 
needs  of  the  flute  student  has  gone  into 
my  own  methods  (The  Rex  Elton  Fair 
Piute  Methods,  Books  I  and  II)  and  I 
truly  feel  that  there  Is  no  better  method 
written.  Book  I  of  this  work  goes  into 
detail  as  to  how  to  start  a  beginning 
student,  the  Angering  is  shown  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  manner  never  before  employed,  and 
the  studies  are  so  arranged  so  that  the 
teacher  may  take  the  student  from  one 
page  to  the  next,  consecutively.  Book  II 
explains  the  construction  of  all  Major  and 
Minor  Scales,  also  the  Major,  Minor, 
Dominant  Sevenths,  and  Diminished 
Chords  through  a  new  and  simple  system. 
All  the  trills  are  likewise  shown,  and  to  be 
studied  through  interesting  and  melodious 
studies. 

Question;  My  twelve-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  insists  upon  holding  her  flute  down 
at  about  a  forty-flve  degree  angle.  Would 
it  be  better  for  her  to  hold  her  flute 
straight  out?  Among  the  numbers^ she 
is  playing  is  Weber’s  Last  Walts  with 
Variations.  What  other  numbers  might 
you  suggest? — Mrs.  B.  C.  B.,  Danville, 
lllinoie. 

Anawer:  From  a  purely  theoretical 

viewpoint,  it  would  seem  that  to  hold 
the  flute  in  a  horisontal  position  would 
get  the  better  results.  However,  I  know 
of  not  a  single  artist  flutist  who  does 
thia  Compensation  is  generally  made  by 
tipping  the  head  with  the  flute  In  order 
to  keep  the  lower  lip  and  the  lip  plate  of 
the  flute  in  a  near  parallel  line.  The 
Weber  number  is  probably  all  right  lor 
her,  otherwise  her  teacher  would  not  sug¬ 
gest  it.  Other  solos  that  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  are  The  Nightingale  by  Donjon, 
Andalouse  by  Pesaard,  Scene  from  Or¬ 
pheus  by  Oluck,  and  the  Handel  Sonate 
No.  t.  I'll  be  glad  to  select  these  ar¬ 
rangements  for  you  if  you  so  desire. 

Question;  Please  send  me  one  of  your 
Anger  charts?  This  question  or  request 
has  come  from  fifty  or  noore  during  the 
past  three  weeka  Most  of  you  have  for¬ 
gotten  to  enclose  a  self  addressed  stamped 
envelope.  Consequently  your  requests 
cannot  be  complied  with.  We  still  have 
a  few  hundred  of  these  charts  and  will 
be  glad  to  forward  one  each  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  should  they  enclose  the  required  aelf 
addreaaed  atamped  envelope. 


Question;  I  recently  sent  three  flutes 
to  a  repair  shop  for  overhauling,  but  am 
terribly  disappointed  in  them  now  that 
they  have  been  returned.  If  I  send  them 
to  you,  would  you  be  gracious  enough  to 
examine  them  and  tell  me  why  they  do 
not  respond  and  play  as  well  as  when 
new? — B.  D.  B.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Answer;  Send  them  along  Ed,  and  I'll 
be  glad  to  advise  you  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

Question;  Some  time  ago  I  saw  the 
cutest  little  rhyme  about  a  Tooter  of  a 
Flute.  It  was  called  "Tootle  OO"  and 
appeared  in  Ripley’s  "Believe  it  or  not” 
column.  I  told  Daddy  to  be  sure  to  save 
it  for  me  but  he  forgot  all  about  it. 
Since  then  I  have  scanned  every  old  pa¬ 
per  I  can  find  but  all  to  no  avalL  I 
want  this  so  badly  and  am  wondering  if 
you  happen  to  know  what  I  mean.  I’ll  be 
ever  grateful  to  you  if  you’ll  help  me  And 
that  silly  little  rhyme. — Dorothy  Ander- 
aon,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Anawer:  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
rhyme  in  Ripley’s  but  maybe  this  is  the 
one  you  want.  "The  Tutor  who  Tooted 
the  Flute,  Tried  to  Tutor  two  Tooters  to 


toot.  Said  the  two  to  the  Tutor,  is  it 
harder  to  Toot,  or  to  Tutor  two  Tooters 
to  Toot?"  There  you  are  Dorothy,  I  hope 
this  is  the  one  and  that  I’ve  quoted  it 
correctly.  It  should  make  a  good  exercise 
for  tongulng. 

Question;  Although  I  have  played  flute 
for  nearly  two  years,  my  tons  Is  still 
fussy  and  windy.  Can  you  suggest  some¬ 
thing  that  might  help  me  get  a  clear, 
beautiful  tone? — W.  B.,  North  Muakegon, 
Michigan. 

Answer;  You  are  not  alone  in  this  difll- 
culty  of  trying  to  produce  a  clear  and 
beautiful  tone.  First  It  is  necessary  to 
direct  the  air  column  against  the  outer 
wall  of  the  embouchure  (blow  hole)  at 
exactly  the  right  angle.  If  the  lower  Up 
covers  too  much  of  the  hole,  the  air  will 
be  directed  down  farther  than  it  should 
be.  This  fault  will  cause  the  tone  to  be 
thin  In  quality  and  flat  In  pitch.  If  the 
lower  lip  does  not  cover  enough  of  the 
hole,  then  the  tone  will  be  very  loud, 
windy  and  sharp  in  pitch.  There  is  no 
strict  rule  regarding  this  position  that 
can  be  adhered  to  in  detail,  and  that,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  two  of  us  are 
exactly  alike  as  to  physical  make  ups. 
Keep  this  In  mind.  It  is  the  splitting  of 
the  air  column  as  it  strikes  the  outer  wall 
of  the  embouchure,  that  produces  the 
tone.  If  too  much  goes  over  the  top, 
then  it  is  becatise  you  blow  too  straight 
across.  If  too  much  goes  Inside,  then  it 
is  because  you  blow  down  into  the  em¬ 
bouchure  too  much.  Try  playing  at  vari¬ 
ous  angles  so  far  as  directing  the  air 
column  is  concerned.  When  once  you  get 
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Quality  always  *  In  all  ways! 


b  the  motto  of  the  William  S.  Haynes  Company 

Hiah^nde  Material  —  First-Class  Workmanship 
— Correct  Scale — are  features  of  the  new 

SUPERUGHT  STERLING  SILVER  FLUTES 

Lighter  in  weight  without  sacriice  of  tone  qnality 
or  medianbm  strength. 

Superbtire  Piccolos!  Makers  of  Sterling  Silrer 
Thermos  Cbrinets! 

Protect  Yourself! 

Be  sure  your  instrument  bears  the 
registered  trademarks. 


MaEtw  .A 

CraftERiMi  $ 

sine*  1888 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 


WM.S.  HAYNES 
Founder 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 
Eat.  UM 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  FAMOUS  REED 
CHIRON 

VIBR  AT  OR 

(M-  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

FOR  SAXOPHONE  AND  CLARINET 

Made  of  finest  French  cone,  nat¬ 
urally  seasoned,  plus  skilled  work¬ 
manship. 

VIBRATOR  is  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional  reed  today — use  it  and  get 
the  best  tonal  performance  out  of 
your  sax  and  dorinet. 


YOUR  LAST  CHANCE 

To  Get  These  Volumes 

Volumea  7,  8,  ff,  and  18  are  atill  avail¬ 
able,  coverlnc  the  adiool  yean  September, 
18IS  through  June,  ItSt.  Handaomely 
bound,  atiff  covers,  durable  binding  fab¬ 
ric,  with  gold  lettering.  Each  volume  con¬ 
tains  1  complete  school  year  of  issues, 
September  through  June.  Send  your  order 
at  once  for  the  volumes  you  want.  Only 
a  few  left.  Orden  will  be  filled  on  the 
basis  ot  “first  come,  first  served."  These 
volumes  are  offered  at  a  low  price,  strictly 
eath  witJt  order,  no  bookkeeping.  Each 
volume,  It.M,  plus  iSc  for  postage. 

If  you  vrant  volume  11,  September,  Ifflt 
through  June,  1*40,  place  your  order  now. 
Delivery  will  be  made  about  September 
1st.  Only  a  limited  number  of  this  volume 
can  be  made,— our  reserve  stodc  of  copies 
is  small,  so  first  orders  received  will  be 
filled. 

The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co. 

230  NO.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


A$k  your  dealer! 

H.  CHIRON  CO..  INC. 


16S0  Broadway  Now  York.  N.  Y. 


a  tone  that  b  pleaalng,  hold  thb  poaltion 
and  look  into  the  mirror,  studying  your 
position  very  carefully.  You  must  re¬ 
member  too,  that  tone  production  whether 
with  voice,  on  the  violin,  piano,  flute  or 
any  other  instrument  is  one  of  sensation. 
When  once  you  have  produced  a  good 
tone,  try  to  remember  exactly  how  it  felt 
to  you,  then  duplicate  or  try  for  perfect 
duplication  each  time  you  pick  up  your 
flute.  When  once  you  have  produced  a 
plesming  tone,  then  try  making  crescendos 
and  diminuendos  on  long  tonea  Start 
softly  by  seemingly  holding  your  teeth 
close  together,  opening  them  up  as  the 
tone  grows  in  volume.  This  should  be 
done  in  reverse  when  making  your  tone 
softer.  After  some  such  studies  as  this, 
try  playing  No.  127  in  my  Book  I,  and 
slurring  a  whole  measure  at  a  time.  No. 

7  In  my  Book  II.  I  hope  that  this  will 
help  you  and  any  others  that  are  having 
difllcultles  with  tone  production.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  offer  really  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  at  such  long  range.  If  ever  you 
(any  and  all  of  you)  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  holding  a  “Flute  Clinic” 
in  your  section  of  the  country,  I  wish 
that  you  would  come  up  and  make  your¬ 
selves  known  so  that  I  may  offer  some 
really  personal  assistance. 

Que»tion:  Two  weeks  ago  I  heard  you 
and  Mrs.  Fair  in  a  recital  at  Mra  (hun- 
mings*  home  In  St  L.oula  I  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it  especially  the  “Congo"  and 
the  “Via  Crucia”  Why  wouldn’t  this 
number  make  a  flne  one  for  National 
Contest  use,  even  though  it  be  played 
without  accompaniment  Just  as  you  used 
it?  Reason  I  am  asking,  I  have  a  son 
who  plays  the  flute  very  well  and  will  be 
in  his  senior  year  at  high  school  next 
year.  To  whom  should  I  write  to  get 
permission  to  use  it  that  is,  of  course, 
taking  for  granted  that  the  number  is 
available.— J.  J.  if.,  8t.  Louia,  Mo. 

Anstoer:  Thank  you  Mr.  Miller,  for 
your  kind  letter.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  the  “Via  Crucia,”  written  by  myself, 
along  with  the  story  that  accompanies  it, 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher,  and 
will  be  available  soon.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  get  a  special  permit  to  use 
it  as  it  will  appear  on  the  next  list  for 
National  Competitive  use. 

Queation;  Could  you  explain  the  tempos 
that  should  be  used  in  the  Polonaise  and 
Bandinage  by  Bach? — C.  R.,  Front  Royal, 
Vo. 

Aiiawer:  You  will  do  well  to  play  the 
various  movements  of  this  number  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  metronome  marklnga 

Question:  I  have  played  flute  for  about 
four  years  and  Jiut  entered  high  school 
this  semester.  My  flute  has  the  closed  O 
sharp  but  the  school  piccolo,  a  Haynes  C, 
has  been  given  me  to  play  for  the  next 
four  years.  This  flne  piccolo  has  the 
open  O  sharp  and  in  trying  to  get  used 
to  it,  I've  arrived  at  the  place  where  I 
can't  play  either  flute  or  piccolo.  My 
director  told  me  that  I  should  have  either 
the  flute  or  the  piccolo  changed  so  that 
they  would  be  alike.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do? 

Anawer:  If  I  were  in  your  place  I 
would  certainly  send  the  piccolo  into  the 
Wm.  8.  Haynes  Co.,  108  Mass.  Ave.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  have  it  changed  to  the  closed  O 
sharp. 

Queatton:  I  have  Just  started  to  learn 
a  new  solo  with  trills  from  C  to  D,  F 
to  G,  B  to  C  sharp  and  O  to  A.  All  these 
(Twrn  to  page  88) 
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In  February  we  attended  the  Chicaso 
City  Drum  Contest,  which  was  held  at 
L#ane  hifh  school,  and  thus  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  look  over  some  of  the 
younger  boys  and  girls  who  aspired  to 
Regional  contest  participation.  There 
isn't  much  question  but  that  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  drumming  are  considerably  higher 
and  that  the  players  are  also  much  bet¬ 
ter  as  a  whole  than  was  the  situation 
several  years  back. 

The  technique  of  some  of  these  young 
people  is  quite  remarkable — they  have 
rather  good  stick  control  and  play  with 
a  certain  flnesse  and  "splnt"  that  didn't 
used  to  exist. 

Naturally,  there  are  many  things  to  be 
improved  upon,  evidenced  by  common 
faults  among  the  contestants  such  as  over- 
accenting,  anticipating  roils,  "wide" 
flams  and  playing  solos  both  too  loud  and 
too  fast 

It  used  to  be  quite  a  mystery  to  me 
how  some  of  our  high  school  drummers 
could  possibly  play  as  loud  as  they  do, 
in  fact  I  marvelled  at  how  hard  some  of 
those  little  fellows  could  strike  a  drum. 
At  first  I  charged  it  to  youth  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  general  but  after  several  par¬ 
ticularly  “explosive"  sessions  at  contests 
I  wasn't  so  sure  about  it  After  sitting  up 
close  to  the  players  a  few  times  I  found 
out  what  causes  this  terrific  power. 

It  is  caused  of  course  by  the  drummer 
doing  the  bulk  of  the  drumming  with  his 
ARMS  rather  than  his  wrists,  bat  he  la¬ 
bors  under  the  delusion  that  he  Is  play¬ 
ing  all  beats  with  wrist  action.  I  have 
watched  many  drummers  run  down  the 
long  roll  and  noted  what  actually  hap¬ 
pened.  Moat  of  them  start  with  the  sticks 
level  with  the  eyes  and  as  the  speed  is 
increased  come  down  closer  to  the  drum 
head.  In  the  higher  position  the  left 
wrist  is  free  and  flexible  but  as  the  q>eed 
Is  increased  the  left  arm  begins  to  do  the 
work  and  finally  when  the  roll  is  closed 
the  light  wrist  and  left  forearm  are ‘do¬ 
ing  the  actual  playing  and  the  left  wrist 
is  rigid. 

This  accounts  to  a  great  degree  for  the 
fact  that  It  is  hard  to  make  many  rudi- 
mental  drummers  play  softly  and  evenly. 
It  is  rather  a  well  established  fact  that 
ail  the  volume  necessary  for  almost  any 
drum  purpose  can  be  had  with  wrist  ac¬ 
tuation  of  the  sticks  and  only  the  very 
slight  arm  movement  necessary  for  stick 
control. 

It  is  a  good  idea  in  view  of  this  ten¬ 
dency  to  practice  in  all  dynamics  from 
ppp  to  fff  on  ail  exercises — ^however  dur¬ 
ing  the  "fff"  do  not  raise  the  stick  over 
12'  from  the  pad  and  be  sure  that  only 
the  wrists  are  doing  the  work.  After  ail, 
with  the  sticks  raising  12'  from  the  head 
one  will  have  all  the  volume  ever  re¬ 
quired. 

Queation:  I  have  an  instruction  book 
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that  describes  the  action  of  the  sticks  in 
a  figure  eight  movement  starting  with  a 
large  figure  eight  when  the  roils  and 
beats  are  open  and  gradually  describing 
the  figure  smaller  as  the  sticks  come 
closer  to  the  head  and  the  rolls  and  beats 
are  closed.  Is  this  correct? — V.  W.  R., 
Philadelphia ,  Pa.  ' 

Answer:  I  am  familiar  with  that  method 
as  well  as  several  similar  ideas  regard¬ 
ing  circular  stick  manipulation.  I  re¬ 
member  some  mathematical  rule  (was  it 
in  geometry?)  about  a  straight  line  being 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  points 
and  I  believe  that  rule  will  apply  to  this 
case.  The  sticks  should  move  in  a 
straight  downward  and  upward  motion 
and  not  describe  circles  or  any  iMittem 
while  away  from  the  drum.  I  have  heard 
several  drummers  who  played  very  fine 
indeed  with  a  circular  stick  movement  but 
such  players  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule — and  further,  I  still  believe 
they  would  have  been  even  better  players 
had  they  directed  the  sticks  in  a  straight 
downward  and  upward  motion. 

QuesNon;  I  have  a  new  bass  drum  and 
notice  there  are  several  spots  that  look 
like  oily  spots  on  each  head.  The  drum 
sounds  well  but  will  these  spots  cause  the 
heads  to  break? — T.  B.  T.,  Paducah,  Ky. 

Answer:  Those  "oily"  spots  are  merely 
clear,  traniq>arent  spots  and  probably  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  drum  has  fine  heads.  You 
will  notice  possibly  that  down  the  center 
of  the  heads  is  a  brownish  streak  which 
is  the  “back  strip"  or  spinal  column  part 
of  the  skin.  These  transparent  spots  are 
from  the  hip  socket  of  the  calf  and  are 
usually  left  clear.  Thus  these  spots  In¬ 
dicate  that  the  best  part  of  the  hide  has 
been  used.  The  best  part  of  a  hide  is  the 
center  back  cut  from  the  “rump”  which 
is  tougher  and  firmer.  Pure  white  skins 
may  come  from  the  “flank”  or  weaker 
part  of  the  skin.  The  “old-timers”  will 
usually  spend  a  little  time  in  selecting 
heads  to  find  skins  with  these  transparent 
spots  and  back  strip  present  for  they 
know  it  indicates  a  good  skin. 

Some  of  you  may  have  noticed  a  re¬ 
quest  for  new,  different  street  beats  in  a 
former  issue  of  this  magasine.  Several 
have  been  submitted  and  if  the  idea 
strikes  you  as  a  good  one  why  not  Jot 
down  several  of  your  favorites  and  send 
them  in.  A  lot  of  you  have  definite  ideas 
about  the  best  kind  of  street  beats  and 
the  ones  best  used  by  your  individual 
groups  so  let's  have  a  few  and  we  will 
try  and  find  space  for  them  in  an  early 
issue.  Just  jot  them  down  and  send  them 
in  care  of  this  department.  A  lot  of 
hand  men  are  interested  in  this  subject 
and  will  appreciate  your  suggestions. 
Don't  hesitdte  because  your  favorite  may 
be  simple  or  a  "tough"  one.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  place  for  the  easy,  effective  ones 
and  the  “toughles”  give  the  boys  some¬ 
thing  to  work  on. 

I  have  Just  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
over  Andrew  V.  Scott's  new  method  en¬ 
titled  “Drumology".  Andrew  V.  Scott  or 
"Scotty”  as  he  is  known  to  thousands  of 
his  acquaintances,  is  a  nationally-known 
authority  on  all  phases  of  percussion  and 
is  widely  known  as  a  director  of  military 
music.  “Scotty"  has  long  been  recognised 
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as  a  rudimental  authority  and  has  inoor- 
purated  In  his  new  method  a  correct  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  all  the  rudiments  as  well  as 
devoted  aome  space  to  the  explanation  and 
acorine  of  modem  dance  rhythms. 

Drumology  is  published  by  the  William 
J.  Smith  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  New 
York,  and  is  recommended  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  authoritative  rudimental  In¬ 
struction  method. 


Flute  Questions 

(Cesfissed  from  pmgt  M) 
trills  are  above  the  staff  and  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  know  how  to  make  any  of 
them.  My  teacher  is  a  clarinet  player 
and  a  good  one,  but  he  does  not  know 
how  to  make  these  trilla  He  asked  me 
to  write  you. — B.  L.  L.,  /.owisvilte,  Krn- 
tftekt). 

ilMstper;  C  to  D.  Finger  C  in  regular 
way,  trill  with  third  Anger  right  on 
second  triller  key.  F  to  O.  Finger  F 
regular  way,  trill  thumb  left.  B  to  C 
sharp.  B  regular  way,  trill  thumb  and 
1  left.  O  to  A.  Finger  O  regular  way, 
then  go  to  A  with  x2  left,  ZS4  right  and 
trill  back  to  O  with  S  left.  The  latter 
is  a  dinicult  trill  and  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  practice. 

Quettion:  Through  your  column  in  The 
SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN,  you  have  helped  us 
out  several  times.  By  way  of  showing 
you  that  we  do  appreciate  your  help,  we 
are  going  to  impose  another  question 
upon  you.  We  are  soon  to  leave  Minn, 
to  locate  at  DeerAeld,  Wisconsin.  My 
daughter  Eleanor  is  feeling  badly  to  have 
to  leave  her  Sute  instructor  and  I’m  won¬ 
dering  if  you  can  advise  us  of  a  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  Autlst  instructor  not  too 
far  from  DeerAeld. — J.  J.  D.,  Minn.,  Minn. 

Anaioer:  Miss  Jeanne  IjeFevre,  108 
West  Wilson  Ava,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
is  a  most  capable  Autlst  and  instructor. 
Madison  is  only  about  twenty  miles  from 
DeerAeld. 


Fattened  Down 

A  pretty  girl  stopped  a  well-known 
actor  outside  the  theater  and  asked 
him  for  his  autograph.  She  had  a 
short  chat  with  him,  grave  him  a  win¬ 
ning  smile,  and  left. 

Next  day  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  fan.  She  reminded  him  of  their 
"romantic  meeting”  outside  the  stage 
door  and  added:  “To  mark  the  occasion, 
perhaps  you  could  oblige  me  with  a 
couple  of  seats?” 

The  actor  replied:  "I  should  love  to 
send  you  two  seats  as  a  memento,  but 
unfortunately  I  And  upon  examination 
that  they  arc  all  screwed  down." 


Man’s  deAnition  of  Wuman ;  A  rag,  a 
bone,  and  a  hank  of  hair. 

Woman’s  deAnition  of  Man:  brag,  a 

groan,  and  a  tank  of  air. — ('oal  Digger 
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School  (bancsL  SandA, 

Sweet  or  Hot? 

Ten  Bucks  in  the  Potll 


The  feud  is  on !  The  hot  swing  fans 
are  getting  in  the  groove  and  really  beat* 
ing  out  aome  flery  licke.  And  the  sweet 
Bwlngsters  are  swaying  right  back  at  ’em 
with  some  plenty  good  arguntenta  Liet- 
ters  are  landsliding  the  editors  until  they 
mumble,  “Sweet.  .  .  Hot.  .  .  Hot.  .  . 
Sweet"  in  their  sleep. 

Best  Letters  Yet  to  Come 


Ilut,  good  an  they  are,  we  don't  think 
we  have  the  beat  two  letters  yet.  So 
you  swing  fans 
who  haven’t  put 

f  your  preference 

A  down  on  paper 

sep\  I  as  yet,  pet  pen- 

d  and  paper 

I  and  ahoot  that 

I  letter  in  to  ua! 

I  You  still  have 

I#  the  big  chance, 

»  but  —  hurry  up, 

— time's  a  wast- 
^  in'! 

^  ^  Rules  and 

^  Regulations 

For  your  con- 
venience,  we  re- 
peat!  The 
S  SCHOOL.  M  U  - 

^  y  SICIAN  is  giv- 

S  S  dollars 

ja  to  the  student 

a  who  writes  the 

**^^^^**  *  best  letter  of 
100  words  or 
less  on  "I  Like  It  Hot”  and  another 
five  dollars  for  the  best  “I  Like  It  Sweet’’ 
letter.  The  only  entrance  requirement  for 
this  contest  is  that  you  must  be  an  aettre 
member  of  a  high  school  band  or  orches¬ 
tra.  (Please  give  the  name  of  your  school, 
your  Director  and  the  instrument  r  you 
play.)  The  contest  closes  April  30th,  1940, 
and  no  letters  will  be  accepted  postmarked 
after  midnight  on  that  date.  All  letters 
become  the  property  of  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  and  none  will  be  returned.  The 
editors  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will 
be  the  sole  judges  and  their  decision  is 
flnal.  So,  get  busy,  you  hep-cats  and 
you  smoothies,  let’s  have  your  vote ! 

Consolation  Prizes 

And,  oh  yes,  don't  forget  the  consola¬ 
tion  prises  of  One  Dollar  each  that  Tlie 
SCH(K>L  MUSICIAN  Is  giving  to  every 
musician  (other  than  the  two  winners) 
whose  letter  is  publisiied  in  this  column. 
It’s  a  cinch,  fel¬ 
lows  and  girls !  | 

You  can’t  lose! 

Send  your  letter  *>5  f  \ 
today !  ®  ^ 

Editors  Tear  Irix'y 

Their  Hair  M&V 

Confiden- 

tially,  this  sweet  \ 

or  hot  stuff  has 

us  a  bit  balmy !  C 

Your  letters  are  X 

so  determined  and  ^ 

so  convincing  that  /  # 

we’re  a  1 1 1 1 1  e  f  ' 


A 


mixed.  The  pro- 

hot  letters  roll  f 

in  and  we  dell- 

nltely  go  jitter-  'Sr 

bug  and  take  to  T 

truckin’  and  \ 

lieckin’  around  Ja 

the  place, — then  Mt 

we  get  a  mess  M  / 

of  sweet  swing  f  a 

letters  and  we  a  f 

dreamily  float  S  V 

into  a  smooth,  y  t  V 

sort  of  waltsy,  ^ 

mood,  a  u  e  s  s  ^ 

we’re  just  gulli- 

b  1  e  !  Anyway,  , 

first  we’re  swayed  to  one  side,  then  the 
other.  It’s  come  to  the  point  that  we 
don't  know  where  we’re  at !  The  letters 
wax  hot  and  furious, — so  do  the  editors ! 
Hot  licks  are  definitely  tops ! — Who  can 
match  the  sweet  strains  of  Guy  Lom- 
liardo?  .  .  .  Goodman  can  send  me ! — 
Wayne  King's  a  true  musician !  .  .  . 
Only  a  real  musician  can  understand  hot 
music ! — No  real  musician  would  play 
that  hot  stuff !  .  .  .  Goodman !  Lom¬ 
bardo  !  Krupa !  Dorsey  !  Clinton  !  King ! 
Hot !  Sweet !  Sweet !  Hot  !  !  !  Help!  !  ! 
Sometimes  we  wonder  how  we  ever  got 
ourselves  In  the  middle  of  such  a  knock¬ 
down,  drag-out  scrap ! 

School  Musicians  Know  Their  Stuff 

But  we’re  learning  things!  We’re 
learning  that  you  musicians  are  really 
thinking  about  this  subject,  that  you 
know  swing,  know  what  it  is,  and  know 
what  you  like  about  it.  And  that’s  our 
main  purpose  in  this  contest, — to  get  the 
musicians'  point  of  view. 

Got  in  the  .a. 

But  come  on,  T  I 

you  slowpokes !  \  I  M 

Come  out  of  \ 

your  shells  !  If  % 
you  haven't  en-  % 
tered  yet,  get  J  \ 

into  this  con-  g  ^ 

test !  You  like 

Glenn  Miller?  ^  ety 

All  right,  why? 

Sweet  rhythms  ^k 

intrigue  you?  2 

Give  us  your  dm 

reasons!  We  f 

want  all  the  d  I 

dope.  Time  l.s  X  § 

swinging  along  ^ 

and  April  30th 
will  be  here  in  a  ■k 

flash  !  So  don't  ^ 

delay!  Remem- 
ber,  there’s  five 
bucks  apiece  in 

this  for  two  lucky  people !  If  you  want  to 
p<ay  like  Bob  Crosby,  speak  up !  Give  the 
world  the  low-down  on  your  ambitions 
and  ideas!  If  Wayne  King  is  your  idol, 
let  us  know  why  !  You’re  musicians !  You 
know  the  reasons !  You  know  how  to  give 
out  hot  licks  that  will  drive  the  jitterbugs 
nuts !  You  know  how  to  mute  a  trumpet  so 
the  sweet  swing  lovers  will  swoon  with 
ecstasy !  You’re  the  guys  and  gals  to 
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on  iQtieQ 


The  reajon  for  buying 
a  GRETSCH  MADB-IM-U.S.A. 
FLUTE  can  be  simply  sttted 


imuim  $N.N 

The  GRETSCH  FLUTE  brings 
you  everything  the  finest 
artist  instrument  offers,  ex¬ 
cept  the  price.  The  same 
perfiect  key-action. ..smooth, 
silent,  beautifully  balanced. 
The  same  clarity  and  reso¬ 
nance  of  tone.  The  same  ease 
and  sureness  of  tone-produc¬ 
tion  even  in  the  critical  low 
register. 

Here,  judged  by  every 
test  known  is  a  flute  of  pro¬ 
fessional  calibre  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all... 
teachers,  students  and  fin¬ 
ished  fdayers  alike. 

Write  on  a  penny  post¬ 
card  "Send  me  your  free 
FLUTE  folder";  a  practical 
demonstration  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  without  obligation. 


GRETSCH  also  offers  SUPER 
VALUES  m  Gmtors,  &xo- 
phonet,  Trumpets,  Tromioues, 
Aetordioms.  Sesti  for  FREE 
eot4dogut.  Mention  mstrument. 
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Siring  Ensemble 
'■  Collections 

R«<uonabli|«Yiic*d  Albums  of 
ExcsUsat  Rsportoiro  Numbon 

NTSCXf  EASY*  TRIO  ALBUM 

Fee  ^neUa.  Celle  end  Pioow 
^  Arranged 

kail  USSLAND 

IS  arrangement*  for  young  players  of 
pieces  from  classic  and  modem  com¬ 
posers. 

Cemplele— Price.  12.00 

DITSON 

OPERATIC  TRIO  ALBUM 

Fer  VloUa.  Celle  and  Pione 
Amtnged  by 
KAIL  USSLAND 

Selections  from  10  of  the  grand  operas 
arranged  for  trio  performance. 

CeapUte— Price.  S.OO 


DITSON  TRIO  ALBUMS 

VOLUME  ONE  VOLUME  TWO 

For  Wolin.  Celle  emd  Piano 
«  Arranged  by 

KAIL  USSLAND 

20.  trig*.  10  in  each  volume,  for  church 
or  concert.  Accompaniment  port  for 
piano  or  organ. 

Ceaplete— Price.  C.00  Each 


DITSON 

JUraOR  STRING  QUARTET 
ALBUM 

For  Two  WoUns,  Celle  and  Piano 
Arranged  by 
lALPH  a.  WINSLOW 

9  pieces  for  the  first  repertoire  of  the 
young  string  quartet.  Violin  and  Viola 
in  first  position. 

Cessplete— Price.  B.O0 

DITSON 

STRING  QUARTET  ALBUM 

For  Two  Violins.  Wola  and  Cello 
Arranged  by 
KAIL  USSLAND 

A  baker's  dozen  of  not-too-difficult  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  average  high  school 
group. 

Coapleto— Price,  12.00 

Oliver  Ditson  Co. 

THEODORE  PIESSEB  CO..  Distributors 
1712  Cbosinul  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


TWO  RADIO  ‘'NIT’  MARCHES  FOR 
PARADES  or  TOMORROW 

••eoOD  OLD  NEW  YORK" 

“THE  FIRE  FIOHTER" 

Br  Hsm  LlfMin 

Kich  Miurh  ■  muterpiere.  pUyed  eossl  to  rosil  by 
8.  Amy  ipd  Nivy  Bsndi. 

Sample  parti  sent  jree  on  request. 
SYMBOLIC  MUSIC  PUBLISHINS  COMPANY 
ISS5  BneSesy,  Now  York,  New  Ysrfc 


OBOE  PLAYERS 

Ton  enn  be  outstnndtng  In  yoor  work 
when  yon  use  the  best  reeds  you  cna  geL 
Use  the  “Wales”  oboe  reeds,  none  better. 
Fine  repairing  and  overbanllng. 

AmRD  A.  WALSS  11#  IndhuMi  Aye. 
PreridhMee,  R.  1. 


decide  which  music  should  be  played,  If 
it  should  be  hot  or  sweet! 

Sond  Your  Lotfor  Today 

Sit  yourself  right  down  and  let  us  have 
your  letter  in  the  next  moil  I  Remember, 
we  don't  think  the  winners  ore  in  yet! 
There's  no  reason  why  you  can’t  win ! 
And  flve  bucks  will  buy  some  records 
that  are  honies!  Address  your  letter  to 
The  Sweet  or  Hot  Swing  Contest,  The 
SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN.  220  North  Mich¬ 
igan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  And  do  it  today  1 1 


The  Use  of  Drum  Rudiments 
in  Bond  Or  Orchestra 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
dynamic  forces,  from  FFF  to  ppp.  The 
extreme  forte  exercises  are  done  with 
the  sticks  approximately  twelve  inches 
above  the  drum,  and  gradually  lower 
height  of  sticks  for  different  dynamics, 
to  one-half  inch  above  the  drum  for 
the  extreme  pianlssimos.  Be  sure  to 
watch  the  evenness  of  volume  and  spac¬ 
ing  of  the  strokes,  and  that  the  wrists 
are  flexible  and  free,  using  a  lifting 
motion  with  both  sticks,  in  a  direct 
up  and  down  movement. 

The  development  of  the  even  single 
stroke  is  the  most  important  phase  of 
drumming;  without  it  the  drummer 
cannot  hope  to  produce  clean  double 
strokes  or  rudiments.  The  double 
stroke  is  produced  by  a  rebound  of 
this  single  or  primary  stroke.  Thus, 
the  development  of  the  single  stroke 
must  be  accomplished  in  the  begin- 
I  ning.  Note  also,  that  this  single  stroke 
is  done  with  the  torists  only. 

The  greatest  exhibition  of  snare 
drumming  I  ever  beard,  was  played  by 
that  great  master,  J.  Bums  Moore,  who 
executed  all  beats,  rolls,  and  accents 
with  u>ri«f  action  in  all  dynamics. 
Even  done  on  a  large  field  drum,  his 
control  and  finesse  were  so  apparent 
that  it  was  quite  evident  that  such 
playing  would  fit  with  any  type  mu¬ 
sical  organization,  whether  symphony 
orchestra,  band,  or  drum  corps. 

In  my  next  article,  I  will  discuss 
the  imporlauce  of  the  single  stroke, 
relative  to  all  rudiments. 


Modarn  Apartmoitf 

“Have  you  much  room  In  your  new 
flat?” 

“GoodnesB,  no!  My  kitchen  and  din¬ 
ing  room  are  so  small  that  I  have  to 
live  on  condensed  mUk  and  shorthread." 


Just  Off  the  Press 

■OOAR 

Fantasy  in  Symphonic  Style 
by  Clifford  K.  Geary 
Medium  difficult. 

Full  band  with  full  and  con¬ 
densed  score . %  7.50 

Symphonic  Band  with  full  and 
condensed  score .  10.00 

OTHER  USEFUL  PUBLICATIONS 

VOLKWEIN'S  HEIIIIT  OF 
AMERICA  RAND  ROOK 

A  wonderful  collection  of  Melodious. 
Easy  Grade  Band  Music  by  Most  Pop¬ 
ular  Composers.  Marches,  Two  Waltzes 
end  an  overture,  IS  pieces  in  ell; 
within  the  range  of  a  young  band. 
Modem  instrumentation. 

Price  30c  per  book 

VOLKWEIN’S  MODERN  WAY 
METHOD 

for  Band  and  Orchestra  Ensemble 
Training 

by  L  J.  Dippolito  and  K.  Thompson 
Published  for  ell  bend  and  orchestra 
Instruments.  Send  for  a  set  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Specify  parts  desired. 

Piano  Pert  $1.00 
Other  parts  75c  each 
The  cibov*  publications  may  be  had  on 
approval  if  desired.  All  publishers' 
bMt  sellers  are  included  in  our  stock. 
Being  centrally  located  we  con  save 
you  time  on  your  mail  orders  for  any¬ 
thing  in  the  music  line.  Complete  line 
of  Musical  Instruments  and  Accessories. 
Try  Velkweia's  Servic*. 

VoHcwein  Bros.,  Inc. 

632-A34  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pe. 


BAND 

MUSIC 


New  Msrckse  (easy  and  full)  (75c  each) 


Our  Commonwealth . A.  It'.  Hughes 

Our  Pilot  . A.  W'.  Hughes 

Veteran  Brigade . A.  W.  Hughes 

Carrs  On  . A.  W.  Hughes 

Future  Farmer  . IF.  J.  Stannard 

Air  Squadron  . H.  L.  Blankenburg 

St.  Denis . C.  Teihe 

Popular  Merehee  (~5c  each) 

Imperial  . £.  E.  Baglty 

Kentuckian  . H.  J.  Crosby 

Our  Country.. IF.  J.  BarriHgtOH.Sargeut 

Queen  of  the  Fleet . H.  J.  Crosby 

St.  Jufien  . A.  IF.  Hughes 

Second  Reg't  Conn . IF.  Reeves 

Wefconie  All  . //.  J.  Crosby 

Patriotic 

Songs  of  Uncle  Sam  (Fantasia) . 

. L.  Hosmer  ($3.50) 

American  Airs . Rollinson  (|.Tr>) 

Write  fer  semple  eele  wnet  perts  and  cat- 
eleg  Ne.  •  of  bead  music,  Ne.  4  A  S  weed- 
wind  music  and  No.  7  brass  fautnunent 
music. 

THE  CUNDY-BETTONEY  CO.,  Inc. 

Hyde  Park,  Bestou,  Maas. 


Road  tho  Waul  Ada. 
Pagos  49-50 


Detroit  News:  A  Book  Week  orator 
points  out  that  tomes  of  1,000  pages 
sell  for 'as  little  as  a  dollar.  Pound  for 
pound,  this  compares  favorably  with 
meat  prices  end  should  make  for  plain 
living  end  high  thinking. 


Reilow  your  Sub 
for  conang  iaauoo 
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B«nd 

“Overture  HonKTolae”  by  Joseph.  Skor- 
nlcka.  Published  by  Belwln,  N.  T.  Band 
conductors  are  always  looking  for  viva¬ 
cious  materlai,  with  pubiic  appeai,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  manner  that  aiiows  flezibiiity 
in  interpretation.  Hr.  Skomicka’s  com- 
piiation  and  deveiopment  of  several  Hun¬ 
garian  themes  including  one  of  Sarasate's 
“Qypsy  Airs”  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to 
fill  this  ever  present  need.  The  composer's 
own  description  forms  a  clear  word  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  selection.  “The  flrst  motif 
appears  in  the  brass,  accompanied  by  the 
woodwinds.  The  second  motif  is  worked 
out  contrapuntally  by  all  sections  of  the 
band.  The  Introduction  is  followed  by  a 
clarinet  cadenza  which  leads  directly  into 
the  flrst  theme,  a  sprightly  allegro  which 
is  worked  out  by  all  sections  of  the  band. 

.  .  The  second  theme  is  Introduced  as  a 
cornet  solo,  accompanied  by  the  lower 
brasses.  .  .  In  the  recapitulation,  the  flrst 
theme  returns  in  a  major  mode  and  with 
a  little  more  movement  .  .  The  overture 
ends  with  a  sweeping  scale  crescendo.” 
A  very  effective  concert  piece  within  the 
scope  of  any  good  high  school  band.  Price, 
full  band,  16.00. 

Belwin,  Inc.  has  a  group  of  easy  band 
arrangements  by  Paul  Yoder,  suitable  for 
the  intermediate  band,  or  sightreading 
and  appreciation  material  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  band.  The  composers',  names  are 
used  as  titles.  The  Mosart  selections  in¬ 
clude:  “The  Turkish  March,”  “March  of 
the  Priests,”  the  “Minuet”  from  "Don 
Juan,”  and  the  “Gloria”  from  the  “12th 
Mass."  Splendid  work  for  expression  and 
developing  a  flexible  control  of  dynamics. 
Keep  the  brass  down  to  allow  the  reed 
color  to  predominate,  even  in  the  fortissi¬ 
mos.  The  Strauss  selections  include:  the 
famous  “Blue  Danube,”  “Voices  of 
Spring,”  “Wine,  Women  and  Song,”  the 
“Emperor,”  “Roses  from  the  South”  and 
“Vienna  Woods”.  The  Grieg  selections 
include:  “Huldigung’s  March”,  “Anitra’s 
Dance”  (Peer  Gynt  Suite)  “To  Spring”, 
“I  Liove  Thee”,  and  “In  the  Hail  of  the 
Mountain  King”  (also  Peer  Gynt).  These 
numbers  are  splendid  intonation  exer¬ 
cises.  Some  of  the  weird  harmony  often 
heard  In  Grieg’s  music  is  due  to  an  im¬ 
proper  balance  allowing  errors  in  vibra¬ 
tion  values.  The  weak  links,  in  all  the 
above  mentioned  selections,  are  the  dinky 
modulations  which,  in  most  cases,  also 
serve  as  Introductions  to  the  new  melo¬ 
dies.  The  author  knows  that  arrangers 
are  not  at  fault  on  this  point,  because 
neither  the  public  nor  the  publisher  in¬ 
sists  upon  a  good  modulation.  The  pub¬ 
lic  seems  to  be  content  to  sit  through  an 


FAMOUS  MARCHES 

FOR  BAND 

- Pries  75e  each - 

ORANGE 

HATS  OFF  TO  THE  BAND 
THE  FLYING  CARDINALS 
RAZORBACK  ROOTIN’  SONG 
O.  DAVIDSON 

Ursa  1940  Cotalogut  ttailed  Free  on  Request 

THORNTON  W.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

74  aiVERSIDE  DRIVE.  NEW  YORK 
World’s  Foremost  Publisher  of  College  Unsie 


unrelated  harmonic,  or  incomplete  melo¬ 
dic,  progression.  In  anticipation  of  the 
pleasing  effects  that  will  follow. 

Choral 

It  is  difflcult  to  And  new  material  for 
a  chorus  of  female  voices,  that  sounds 
really  “big”  dramatically.  “The  Liord  is 
My  Ught”  a  Psalm  written  for  a  fuU 
chorus  of  female  voices  with  piano,  or 
preferably  organ,  accompaniment,  by 
David  Stanley  Smith,  is  just  that  t3ri>e 
selection.  There  are  some  divisl  passages 
for  the  altos.  Also  an  alto  duo  with 
chorus  background.  The  piece  is  very 
easy — even  the  dissonances  are  prepared. 
G.  Schlrmer,  Inc.,  New  York.  Price,  26 
cents. 

“To  the  Evening  Star”  by  William 
Blake  Granville  Bantock.  A  beautiful 
unaccompanied  four-part  song  for  female 
voices.  A  perfect  poem  and  an  ideal  set¬ 
ting  for  high  school  or  college  girls.  The 
rhythm  is  not  particularly  simple  and  the 
three  against  two  rhythm  in  the  “Poco 
Allegretto”  will  require  a  real  effort  for 
high  school  groups.  FYom  the  J.  Curwen 
A  Sons  catalog,  Liondon.  U.  S.  agents, 
G.  Schlrmer,  N.  Y.  Price,  10  cents. 

“The  Virgin  Martyrs"  an  a  cappella 
four-part  chorus  for  female  voices.  Words 
by  Helen  Waddell,  music  by  Samuel  Bar¬ 
ber.  An  outstanding  bit  of  work  that  has 
deflnite  musical  value.  Should  be  at¬ 
tempted  only  by  experienced  groups  and 
fair  sight-readers.  Raise  .key  a  half¬ 
step  for  performance.  Published  by  G. 
Schlrmer,  N.  Y.  Price,  16  cents. 

G.  Schlrmer  also  has  two  anthems  for 
four-part  male  chorus  that  deserve  atten¬ 
tion.  “Sleepers,  Wake !  a  Voice  is  Sound¬ 
ing”,  from  a  cantata  by  J.  S.  Bach.  Eng¬ 
lish  version  by  Milford  Blast,  arranged  by 
Kenneth  Downing.  Voice  ranges:  First 
tenor  high  “Ab”,  second  bass  low  “F"’ 
(and  If  possible  a  low  “Eb”).  Very  easy 
for  any  senior  high  group.  Accompanl-* 
ment  optional.  Price,  12  cents. 

“Cherubln-Song”  (No.  7)  by  D.  S.  Bort- 
niansky.  English  words  by  N.  H.  Dole, 
arrangement,  K.  Downing.  The  predomi¬ 
nant  vowel  coloring  and  the  effective  use 
of  dynamics  will  improve  the  quality  of 
any  group.  The  tenors,  with  three  ex¬ 
ceptions,  remain  in  the  middle  register — 
all  the  parts  are  in  a  comfortable  register. 
Price,  12  cents. 

Orchsftrs 

“Grand  March”  from  “Aida”,  Act  II,  by 
O.  Verdi.  Arranged  by  Bruno  Reibold. 
The  most  subservient  brass  and  wood¬ 
wind  players  appreciate  an  occasional  op¬ 
portunity  to  bo  featured.  The  trumpet 
opening  and  the  full  orchestration  of 
Verdi’s  March  will  assure  a  successful 
performance,  even  with  a  very  weak 
string  section.  In  fact,  if  the  brasses 
and  woods  may  be  borrowed  from  the 
band,  an  intermediate  orchestra  with  flrst 
position  players  may  learn  this  selection. 
At  number  one,  the  cello  uses  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  flrst  position  (Bib).  Violins  “A” 
and  ”B”  ma}'  rest  here  because  the  en¬ 
tire  wood  choir  has  the  same  part.  Again, 
from  number  six  to  three  bars  before  the 
close,  leave  out  violins  "A”  and  “B”. 
Their  part  will  be  brought  through  by  the 
flute,  oboe  and  flrst  clarinet.  Bring  the 
violins  back  again  on  the  second  count 
of  the  third  from  last  measure  {o  assist 
in  a  big  close.  Published  by  Sam  Fox, 
N.  Y.  Pull  orchestra,  $8.00. 

“Three  Brothers”  Overture  from  the 


.  Modtrii  AmBrieoii 
Music  For  Orehustro 
★ 

Tk0  WgrfcTg  F«r«aM# 

•f  kibtlim  Amtricmm  Ngsic  ky 
fk*  GrMfMt  CwHmyrmry 
ARMrfcag  Cbmpwrt 

*Ob  Mm  Trail . F«rde  Grofe 

From  Crmmd  Camyou  Sniio 

Sob  Sitfor — ^ . Ferde  Grofe 

From  TsMald 

iMligo. .  . Ferde  Grofe 

From  Thrum  Shmdus  •/  Blmu 

Alfeo  lino _ w- Ferde  Grofe 

From  Thrum  Shudus  •/  Blmu 

Holiotropo . . .  . Ferde  Grofe 

Frum  Thrum  ShuduS  uf  Blmu 

Bluo  FIohm . Ferde  Grofe 

*MaahaHaN  SoroNodo . 

Louis  AHer 

Maekottoa  Meoaligbt . 

Louis  Alter 

Motropelitai  NectiirM . 

Louis  Alter 

*Doop  Pvrplo . Peter  De  Rose 

*Stroot  ScoM  Alfred  Newman 
Valeo  Modoroo — Ben  Oakland 

*Parli  Avobm  Faataey _ 

Malneck-Signorelli 

MIdalght  RoflocMoae . . 

Malneck-Signorelli 

Coprico  FafarlsMc . 

Malneck-Signorelli 
*NocfanM . Thos.  Griselle 

Frum  Twu  dmurUmm  Shutehur 

*Mareh . .‘....Thos.  Griselle 

Frum  Ttru  dmurieust  Shulehus 

MofropoUtai .  . Rube  Bloom 

SonMiology.... . .......Joe  Sanders 

Small  Orchatfra _ $2.00  sack 

Full  Orchastra _ 3.00  sack 


Amoriean  Boloro.„ . 

Nacio  Herb  Brown 

Motropolie .  . Ferde  Grofe 

Stady  In  Blue .  D*  Savino 

Small  Orakattra _ $3J>0  aack 

Full  Orckattra _ 4J)0  aack 
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opera,  "The  Horatll  and  Curiatll”  by  Do* 
nenioo  Clmaroaa.  Arranged  by  Aubrey 
Winter.  An  eaay  and  eSacUve  late  elfh* 
teenth  century  claaalcal  oontpoaltlon.  If 
oelkM  and  violas  are  fair  performers,  leave 
the  sax's  out  from  **C"  to  "D".  Hlfh 
school  saxophone  players  can  ruin  the 
strlns  and  woodwind  parts  at  this  point. 
Better  still,  leave  the  sax's  out  of  the 
entire  overture.  Violin  ranae  within  an 
extension  of  third  position.  Published  by 
Booeey  and  Hawkes,  Inc. 

MiKsUeneout 

"Hetsel's  Visual  Class  Method  for 
Oboe"  by  Jack  Hetsel.  A  tried  and  proved 
method  for  producina  aood  oboe  players. 
The  photoaraphic  flnaerina  chart  (same 
available  for  clarinet)  would  be  very  use¬ 
ful  on  the  wall  of  a  practice  studio.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Price  (with  chart)  ll.SO.  Chart  alone, 
BO  cents. 


Taming  the  Upe  and  Downs 
of  Conducting 

iCoHlimued  from  Pogo  10) 
players  if  the  conductor  knows  the 
score  in  the  sense  indicated  above  and 
can  spot  troubles  as  soon  and  as  often 
as  they  occur  and  correct  them.  Con¬ 
ductors  often  adjust  intonation  even 
in  performance  by  gaining  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  player  and  pointing  up  or 
down  as  the  case  may  require. 

Resonance  is  a  desirable  asset  to 
any  organisation.  It  Is  aided  by  a 
clean  sounding  bass  section,  rich  in 
sound  and  accurate  in  intonation.  A 
few  basses  playing  out  of  tune  easily 
ruin  the  fine  performance  of  an  entire 
ensemble.  Inner  voices  also  are  so 
necessary  for  resonance  but  they  must 
be  in  good  tune.  It  is  the  conductor’s 
duty  to  know  these  inner  i>arts  and 
see  to  it  that  they  are  played  in  tune 
and  in  proper  balance.  Clarity  and 
resonance  are  thus  gained  and  muddi¬ 
ness  is  in  this  way  eliminated.  But  he 
cannot  do  this  if  he  is  a  "melodic  line” 
score  reader. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  an  orchestra  or  band  refiects 
a  conductor’s  ineptitude  and  lack  of 
musical  insight  as  often  as  it  refiects 
subtlety  and  musical  penetration. 


By  JOS.  BERGUM 

One  ol  the  cleverest  and  most  humorous  novelties  ever  written,  yet  easy 
to  play.  Guaranteed  to  make  a  hit  with  any  audience. 

LARGE  CONCERT  SIZE— COMPLETE  INSTRUMENTATION 

Standard  Band  $3.00;  Large  Band  $4.50;  Symphonic  Band  $6.00. 

Extra  Parts:  Conductor  7Sc;  Other  Parts  30c. 

AT  YOUB  DEALEB  OB  aPPLETOI  MISie  PIDLICATIOIS,  INC 

OBDEB  DIRECT  FBOM  APPLETON.  WISCONSIN 


4  NEW  INSTRUMENTAL  BOOKS! 


Edited  by  Jay  Arnold 


Each  With  Piano  Accompaniment 


F.  Sr  No.  n  “E.  F.  S."  No.  25 

CLARINET  SOLOS  TRUMPET  SOLOS 

A  music  folio  every  clarinet  player  should  This  folio  of  specially  arranged  compoei- 

have!  The  7t  compoeitions,  especially  ar-  tlons  for  the  trumpet  U  a  "MUST”  for 

ranged  for  the  clarinet,  Include  famous  every  trumpet  player's  music  library, 

masterpieces,  popular  folk  songs  and  Jigs  Here,  complete,  is  a  large  and  varied 

and  reels— a  re^rtolre  which  the  begin-  reperioire  of  the  greatest  and  finest  mu- 

ner  as  well  as  the  accompUshed  player  sical  selections,  suitable  for  every  occa- 

will  find  useful  and  appropriate.  sion.  An  outstanding  value. 

“E.  F.  S."  No.  30  “E.  F.  S."  No.  29 

SAXOPHONE  SOLOS  TROMBONE  SOLOS 

This  excellent  music  folio  fulfills  the  long  You  asked  for  this  music  book  t  Here  it  is 

felt  need  of  saxophone  players  for  suitable  — the  largest  and  most  diversified  group 

nuiterial  and  arrangements.  Here,  too.  of  compositions  ever  airang^  for  the 

are  included  many  solo  arrangements,  trombone — in  one  complete  edition.  Con- 

transcribed  for  the  FIRST  TIME.  51  tains  C4  selections — many  of  which  have 

compositions — in  a  modem  and  practical  been  transcribed  for  the  FIRST  TIME 

edition.  into  solo  arrangements. 

RETAIL  PRICE  $1.00  each  at  yow  local  dealer  or  direct  {rom 


No  Difference 

There  was  a  hold-up  at  a  busy  Lon¬ 
don  crossing,  and  the  traffic  was  get- 
Ung  Into  a  Jam.  In  front  of  one  of 
the  waiting  lines  of  cars  and  buses  was 
a  luxurious  limousine,  and  Its  occupant 
could  not  restrain  her  Impatience. 
Leaning  out  of  the  window  she  cried 
in  Imperious  tones: 

"Officer,  I  demand  that  you  let  mo 
proceed.  I  am  the  wife  of  a  Cabinet 
Mlnleter.” 

The  Scots  policeman  turned  to  her 
with  a  tolerant  smile.  "Lady,"  said  he, 
"I  couldna  dae  that  even  if  ye  were  the 
wife  o'  a  Presbyterian  meenleter." 


AMSCO  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  CO..  Inc.,  1600  Brofidwiy,  New  York  City 


Rdiww  Your  Subscription  NOWI 
Avoid  Misring  VaiuabU  ksuas  of  This  Magaxina 


Men  get  pearls  from  oysters; 
Women  get  diamonds  from  nuta 


Pleott  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  onstoering  advertieemenls  in  thU  mogooine. 


JhjL  CL  S.  CL  JiiJuwL 

Th«  PriTOte  Province  oi  the  President 

Captain  Richard  B.  Hayward  of  TWonto,  Canada 


Elev«nth  Annual  Convention, 

Pete  Buys  did  a  fln-^  job  of  entertaining 
U8  at  the  Eleventh  Annual  Convention,  bo 
did  hiB  wife— likewlBe  his  Bon — whose 
wife  also  helped — as  did  every  cltiien  of 
Hacerstown. 

Prom  east  coaat  to  west  coast,  from 
Canada  to  the  Rio  Qrande  they  came ! 
Drawn  by  a  common  aim,  actuated  by 
one  purpoM — but  Bob  Lieshmann  will 
have  to  take  a  larger  room  next  time. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  scholastic 
members  were  unable  to  attend.  We 
missed  their  cheery  presence,  wise  counsel 
and  enthusiasm,  but  more  important 
events  claimed  their  attention. 

Dick  Dunn  sot  full  value  from  the 
Railroad  Companies.  He  nuide  them  tote 
a  ten-gallon  hat  as  well  as  himself  all 
the  way  from  Texas  at  the  price  of  one 
ticket. 

Chief  products  of  Hagerstown  — 
chicken,  chicken  Maryland  and  broiled 
chicken. 

Hotel  accommodation  and  Manager 
thereof  both  up  to  advance  noticea 

Many  new  friends  gladly  welcomed, 
many  old  ones  sorely  missed. 

Especially  welcome  were  those  ladies 
whose  first  visit  to  us  this  waa  It's  good 
to  know  that  their  husbands  have  at  last 
convinced  them  of  our  respectability ! 
Come  again,  ladies ! 

Business  sessions  were  handled  with 
expedition  and  despatch. 

The  irrepressible  Glenn  Bainum  has  yet 
to  be  faxed.  Whether  it's  facts,  figures, 
or  the  snappy  come-t>ack,  he  is  there 
every  time. 

Nobody  could  have  better  expressed  the 
opinions  of  the  younger  members  than 
Richard  Goldman.  I  understand  that  he 
speaks  several  languages.  What  a  gift 


when  rehearsals  go  badly ! 

Prank  Simon  came  up  with  seme  new 
ones,  evidently  collected  on  his  last 
cruise.  Why  not  write  a  book.  Prank? 

Is  It  the  climate  or  his  genial  dispo¬ 
sition  which  keeps  time  at  a  standstill  for 
Herbert  Clarke?  Careful  how  you  an¬ 
swer,  Herb,  unless  you  want  a  flock  of 
us  out  there  trying  to  cut  you  out  of 
your  Job. 

Eldwin  Pranko  Goldnuui,  as  usual, 
turned  many  a  happy  phrase.  As  Pounder, 
it  Is  especially  fitting  that  he  should  be 
the  first  member  to  see  his  son  helping 
to  carry  on  the  work  he  originated. 

Max  Winkler,  Fred  Holts  and  Prank 
Simon  must  be  lineal  descendants  of 
Scheresade,  which  brings  their  combined 
possibilities  up  to  300S  nights. 

The  Associate  Members’  banquet  was 
on  its  usual  lavish  scale,  but  the  Toast- 
naaster's  pungent  wit  was  not  up  to  his 
usual  high  standard.  Maybe  his  cold 
had  gone  to  his  head ;  maybe  the  cure 
he  was  taking  for  the  cold  got  there  first. 

The  floor  show  lacked  nothing  but  a 
competent  cymbalist,  except,  perhaps,  a 
certain  forcefulness  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies  when  giving  the  rasxberry  In 
“Susannah's  a  funny  old  man." 

Many  new  compositions  of  sterling 
merit  were  heard  at  the  closing  concert, 
also  a  Trombone  soloist  of  remarkable 
technical  skill. 

'Twas  good  to  see  Henry  Pillmore  help¬ 
ing  out  the  Bass  Drummer  in  the  tight 
spots.  Helps  to  keep  Henry's  spine 
supple,  too. 

The  final  get-together  of  Band  mem¬ 
bers,  A.B.A.  members,  committees  and 
ladles  was  a  specially  happy  thought. 
Madison,  please  copy. 

Dick  Hayward. 


Swing  Flags 

OFFICIAL 
FRANZ  HUG 
APPROVED 
SWISS  FLAGS 

Made  by  Craddock 
to  q>eciflcationa  pre- 
parM  by  Prans 
Hug  —  the  world’s 
greatest  flag 
thrower  —  and  the  onir  American  made 
flag  to  carry  the  Frans  Hug  endorsentent. 
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(Continued  from  page  tl) 
tiveljr  interested,  attendance  was 
otherwise  almost  unanimous  and  the 
annual  grand  concert  presented  as 
conductors  a  score  of  the  finest,  most 
brilliantly  braided  podium  celebrities 
of  the  twentieth  century  to  dasxle  music 
patrons  of  the  town. 

It  was  Mayor  Richard  H.  Sweeney 
himself,  who  welcomed  the  convention- 
ers  to  Hagerstown  at  the  opening  busi¬ 
ness  session  on  Monday  morning.  Two 
new  members,  attending  their  first  con¬ 
vention,  Milburn  Carey  and  Richard 
Pranko  Goldman,  rode  the  proverbial 
goat  into  that  meeting  and  Fred  W. 
Bimbach,  international  secretary  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians,  spe¬ 
cial  guest  and  honored  ambassador  to  the 
convention  as  a  personal  delegate  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Weber,  president  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  presented  his  portfolio. 

The  president’s  annual  address  and  the 
secretary-treasurer’s  report  cleared  the 
deck  for  new  business  and  the  convention 
was  officially  in  full  swing. 

As  never  before,  Hagerstown  opened 
Its  heart  and  Its  poultry  house  to  the 
visiting  bandmasters.  There  were  days 
and  days  of  luncheons  and  banquets  of 
Chicken  Maryland,  grilled  chicken,  broiled 
chicken,  barbecued  chicken  and  chicken. 
Never  before  did  bandmasters  flap  their 
wings  more  soulfully  as  they  conducted 
heir  respective  members  through  the 
;rand  concert, — If  you  get  the  Idea. 

The  Moller  Organ  Works  gave  one  full 


afternoon  of  its  busy  working  day  to  the 
unrestrained  exhibition  of  its  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities.  Bandmasters  learned  all 
the  stops  and  many  new  uses  for  their 
feet.  The  pipe  organ,  and  Moller  builds 
the  great  cathedral  type,  absorbs  the 
performer’s  interest  and  attention  Just 
about  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Even  the  brand  new  Hagerstown  City 
Hall,  as  yet  but  partly  occupied,  was  not 
denied  the  occupancy  of  the  A.  B.  A.  The 
closing  business  session  was  held  in  the 
new  City  Council  Chamber  where  mem¬ 
bers  caught  the  fever  of  the  unbalanced 
budget  and  started  raising  salaries. 

But  it  was  Diane  who  really  brought 
the  touch  of  class  to  the  Eleventh  Annual 
formal  banquet  of  the  American  Bandmas¬ 
ters  Association.  After  she  danced,  noth¬ 
ing  else  really  mattered,  although  the 
master  of  ceremonies  did  sing  a  song 
with  sound  effects  which  should  not  be 
repeated  without  considerable  rehearsing. 

J.  C.  Volkweln  of  Volkweln  Brothers, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania,  was  a  new 
associate  member  attending  his  first  con¬ 
vention. 

New  officers  elected  were  Captain  R.  B. 
Hayward,  president,  Henry  Fillmore, 
vice-president,  O.  C.  Bainum,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Board  of  directors.  Dr.  Frank 
Simon,  Colonel  Elarl  D.  Irons,  Ray 
Dvorak,  Harold  Bachman  and  J.  DePor- 
est  Cline. 

The  next  convention,  the  twelfth  an¬ 
nual,  will  be  held  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
in  1941  with  Ray  Dvorak  at  the  wheel.* 


Finest  materials  and  craftsmanship  are 
employed  In  making  Craddock  Swinalng 
FIm^  They  are  guaranteed  and  sold  at 
popular  prices  by  Craddock  exclusively. 
v^ITE  'fODAT  for  prices  and  comptate 
Informatiaa. 


T>i^CRADDOCK  Uniforms 

'HAODOth  BlDt.  HAS  A«.  .ill  V.) 


AT  LAST-A  Praetici  Batoi 

Only  $2 

_  IX  Praeto  latMi 
For  ■<  i  Full  yaar  tubscriptlan  ta 
1  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


The  “PraM*”  It  ittlssid  stiwSIsi  to  tattol 
tatirllat  rteaktaMSto:  ptrfntly  astositS.  mrwI 
Itafto  tsS  vtifM.  nMtr  trttottart  ta  Ml  asS  tip. 
ktastlfWIy  flaltM  la  ilMr  Saw  with  MS  haN 
aaS  hat  tha  fwl  taS  aataaraaw  tf  MMnS  attol. 
Vtl  It  It  w  law  srIttS  that  n  taa  ht  attS  frttbr 
tor  the  rtashtti  trattlta.  tias  ytar  itoaStrS  attol 
toriritr  tor  paraSt  aaS  watatt  vtrh.  8taS  ytar 
trSwt  atw,  laSMSaal  tr  prtap.  S%  SItitaat  ta 
wStrt  tor  IP  w  iMrt  tor  tlaplt  ihipatal.  Atl  at 
tata,  thit  aCw  awr  ha  wHhSrtwt.  Ota'I  Stiay. 
StaS  ytar  trStr,  with  ataty  trSar,  tr  tbttk  to 
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{  If  I  Were  Choosing  a  Scoco- 
phone  Solo 

{Continued  from  pa0e  t) 

j  cently  wrote  conceminK  him,  “The 
'  other  day  in  an  article  in  the  New 
I  Republic,  Bruce  Bliyen  thanked  Hitler 
for  the  eminent  men  be  had  given  us 
and  so,  among  others,  for  the  musi¬ 
cians,  Arnold  Schoenberg  and  Edvard 
Moritz.  Now,  Eklvard  Moritz  is  a  com¬ 
poser  and  conductor  of  the  highest 
type.  He  has  several  of  the  marks  of 
that  type,  immense  fertility,  an  im¬ 
mense  wealth  of  melodic  inspiration. 

He  is  not  dry  or  unduly  cerebral,  as 
the  greatest  composers  have  not  been. 
His  orchestral  works  are  many.  His 
songs  reach  the  number  of  160.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  best 
of  these  songs,  the  tradition  of  the 
German  Lied  reaches  its  culmination.*’ 
llie  sonata  is  in  four  movements. 
For  contest  purposes,  I  would  suggest 
playing  part  of  the  slow  movement, 
beginning  at  No.  5,  and  continuing  to 
the  end  of  the  movement,  then  fol¬ 
lowing  it  with  the  Scherzo. 

All  of  the  movements  of  the  con¬ 
certo  are  over  the  six  minute  limit 
and  will  require  cuts.  If  these  pieces 
are  listed  for  next  season,  I  plan  to 
give  detailed  recommendation  in  a 
later  article  to  appear  after  the  1940- 
41  school  season  is  under  way. 

Paul  Creston  is  an  American  com¬ 
poser  and  has  been,  for  the  past  two 
years,  a  recipient  of  a  Guggerheim 
fellowship  in  composition.  His  works 
have  been  performed  recently  by  the 
~  Rochester  Philharmonic,  the  Pitts- 

“1  burgh  Symphony,  the  National  Sym¬ 

phony  orchestra  of  Washington,  D.  C., 

I  under  Kindler,  and  by  Howard  Bar- 
I  low  and  the  C.B.S.  Symphony.  His 
sonata  offers  considerable  difficulties 
for  both  the  saxophonist  and  the  pi¬ 
anist,  but  none  of  the  movements 
exceeds  the  time  limit. 

Bernard  Brindel  is  a  young  Chicago 
composer  who  is  not  nearly  as  well 
known  as  he  deserves  to  be.  He  is 
represented  by  a  very  lovely  suite  of 
four  numbers,  all  of  which  are  within 
the  six  minute  time  limit. 

—  Anton  Bilotti,  an  American  of  Ital- 

—  ian  parentage,  has  been  a  pupil  of 
I  Gadowsky  in  piano  and  composition 

w  I  and  of  De  Pachmann  in  piano.  He 
\  I  has  recently  played  his  concerto  for 
I  !  piano  and  orchestra  with  the  Cincin- 
/  nati  Symphony  with  Goosens  conduct- 
/  ing,  and  before  that,  with  the  National 
Orchestral  Association  in  Carnegie 
[  Hall,  New  York,  under  Leon  Barzin. 

1  His  sonata  is  in  four  movements.  The 

\  first  or  the  fourth  movement  may  be 
\  •  used  by  themselves  or  a  combination 
•  of  the  slow  movement  and  the  Scherzo 

^will  be  found  to  be  within  the  allotted 
contest  time. 

I  As  to  choosing  between  these  works. 


HARWOOD 

SIMMONS  of 

GONIUU)  REEDS 

TKis  FsmoMt  Director  asd  Swpervitor  know* 
how  Miporior  CONRADS  are  for  all  typo* 
of  musical  aggregations. 

OOlfAAIM  MUST  BB  OOODII 
**tfca  brood  of  the  big-neme  bond** 
Made  in  tka  U.  S.  A. — For  Sai.  b  Qarinat 
Buy  them  at  your  dealer 
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RIDGEFIELD  FARK  NEW  JERSEY 

WRITC  FOI  COPY  "REED  FITTIN6  " 


O  N«  pnarme  ta  eoapteu  wlUwiit  «w  m  l«n  na««UT 
Bumbm  UiwtMl  la  *«a  ua  mar  widlane*.  Nml  Muiid 
oBocu.  unlaiM  karaMalmUWM.  will  nptiir*  lh«  altaultai 
ti  your  Hilwnri.  StiiJUi  will  tnloy  pUjrlng. 

rLL  BE  SBEIN'  TOfJ.  Mr.  Alfonl't  IsUM  amass- 
Bcot.  U  •  eamody  immbtr  dwiciMd  la  sat  Um  huid  aO 
tbc  ataaa.  Hm  lalaat  and  bast  ar  lla  kind  aaar  writlaa. 

Thlt  bank,  a  caUlac  o(  neralur  and  coaMdr  Idaaa.  la 
Tonra  for  Um  aaklai.  Includaa  uaipla  parti.  Baud  for 
tbli  FKEE  book  uaar!  Wrltr-- 
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Made  to  Order 


Send  specifications 
for  quotation  when 
writing  for  our 
folder. 


Dick  Tnmlinson — Associate 
Ptaneer  Mannfnrtarrr 
rvay  Si.  Dallas,  Texas 


Tka  Eicalsior  and  American  Frap  Band  Instru¬ 
ments  are  acknowladgad  America's  greatest 
value  in  tka  moderate  price  field  any  way 
you  look  at  it.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  tka 
oldest  manufacturers  of  band  instrument*  in 
America  for  tka  Sckool  Musician.  Sand  for 
free  descriptive  literature. 


WILLIAM  FIUUK  CO 

2033  CLYBOURN  AVE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOII 


FI.  Wayne.  Ind. 


WHERE  DID  I  ^ 
PUT  THAT  MUSIC! 


I  will  say  that  it  is  up  to  the  soloist, 
for  musically  they  are  all  good.  As 
to  the  degree  of  difficulty,  that  may 
be  determined  by  the  grades  which 
will  be  found,  as  is  customary,  oppo¬ 
site  each  number,  and  in  fact,  each 
movement  of  each  number  of  the  list. 
And  I  think  the  young  performer  will 
agree  that  at  last,  we  are  really  be¬ 
ginning  to  have  something  like  a  va¬ 
riety  of  choice. 
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Conducted  by  Clar«nc«  Warmelin,  CUriiwt 

Roy  Knauu,  nut*;  Gilbert  Be«r«iM,  Obo«;  D«R  RvMt,  B«ttoeii;  VeNy  (Maut,  Swin9. 
Addrett  WormeNii  School  of  Woodtoindo,  Svito  >1S,  Kimball  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Oaranca  Warmalin.  Clarinat 
Quettion;  I  have  played  clarinet  for 
tao  yeara  and  In  that  time  have  tried 
very  hard  to  ret  a  rood  tone.  My  tone 
seems  hard  and  stuffy  and  my  Instrument 
is  hard  to  blow.  Can  you  recommend 
anythinc  to  help  me? — J.  F.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Antver:  It  Is  quite  possible  that  your 
mouthpiece  facinf  is  at  fault.  Be  careful 


that  you  don’t  use  too  stiff  a  reed.  1 
would  also  check  your  embouchure.  Your 
chin  should  be  flat  but  the  comers  of  the 
mouth  should  not  be  drawn  back  tlfhtly. 

It  may  also  be  possible  that  your  clarinet 
Is  at  fault  It  may  need  some  minor  re¬ 
pairs  or  it  may  be  a  bad  instrument 
Question;  My  director  tells  me  my 
upper  recister  is  flat  I  have  tried  lipplnc 
it  up  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  help.  Is  there 
anythin*  I  can  do? — B.  O.,  Chicago.  III. 

Anttcer:  Be  sure  to  put  the  E|>  key 
down  when  playing  in  the  extreme  upper 
register.  Check  your  mouthpiece.  Some¬ 
times  the  bore  of  the  mouthpiece  does  not 
lit  the  bore  of  the  clarinet  and  a  flat 
upper  register  could  result.  The  facing  of 
the  mouthpiece  could  also  be  at  fault  It 
is  also  possible  that  you  have  a  weak 
embouchure  and  are  using  too  soft  a  reed. 
Be  sure  to  keep  your  chin  down  while 
playing.  If  the  above  suggestions  do  not 
help,  I  would  say  that  your  clarinet  is  at 
fault. 

Gilbert  Bosrems,  Oboe 

Question  .*  I  am  having  trouble  with 
tone  production  and  I  wonder  if  you  could 
tell  me  of  some  flne  oboe  records  that  I 
could  get  to  use  for  study  purposes. — Col¬ 
umbia,  Missouri. 

Anower:  I  think  playing  records  is  one 
of  the  finest  ways  I  know  of,  for  study 
purposes.  This  way  of  study  gives  you 
the  world’s  finest  artists,  and  the  fact  that 
we  can  play  the  records  over  and  over 
gives  Us  a  chance  to  learn  many  phases  of 
tone  production,  color  and  flne  phrasing 
which  we  cannot  always  grasp  by  just  | 
hearing  an  artist  the  one  time  in  concert 
performance.  The  following  list  of  records, 

I  think,  are  both  Interesting  and  neces¬ 
sary  in  any  oboist’s  library.  1.  Mosart — 
Quartet  for  oboe  and  strings.  Records 
Nos.  68167-D— 68158-D.  Two  12  inch 
records.  Columbia.  2.  Concerto  No.  3  in 
G  minor  for  oboe  and  strings  by  G.  F. 
Handel.  Columbia,  2  sides.  Record  No. 
69660.  3.  Schumann — Three  Romances 

for  oboe.  Op.  94.  Cesar  Franck — Piece 
for  oboe  (oboist,  Leon  Goosens).  Two 
12  Inch  records.  Set  x-160.  Records  Nos. 
69816-D— 69817-D. 

Roy  Knauu,  Hut# 

Question;  Kindly  let  me  know  the  cor¬ 
rect  fingering  for  the  trill  from  high  A 
to  B  natural. — D.  8.,  LouiovUle,  Kentucky. 

Answer;  Close  all  the  keys  with  the 
left  hand  and  trill  with  the  first  and  third 
fingers  of  the  right  hand. 

Dell  Reldi,  Bassoon 

Question;  If  the  tone  sags  or  goes  flat 
on  open  F  and  E  what  treatment  of  the 
reed  do  you  recommend? — O.  W.,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Answer;  Lay  the  reed  on  a  flat  sur¬ 
face,  and  with  a  very  sharp  knife  or  rasor 
blade  take  off  a  minute  fraction  from  the 
end  or  tip  of  reed.  Repeat  the  operation 
if  necessary. 
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s  How  bcautlhil  are  the  voices  of  the  Ptdler  Ako  and 
Baal  Oarineti  in  the  woodwind  choin  of  band  or 
OTchcwia;  most  vivid  and  colorful  of  all  the  reeds, 
a  The  tone  of  these  inittuments.  made  by  Pedlercrafts- 
men  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  most  cxactins 
musician,  is  clear,  vibrant  and  solid,  with  perfia 
intonation  and  scale  accutacy.  Keys  are  of  super-hard¬ 
ened  nickel-silver,  in  improved  anangement  tor  close, 
balanced  action;  single  automatic  octave  key;  coveted 
finger  holes;  vohmie  increased  by  improved  taper  and 
bote;  custombuiit  of  finest,  choice  quality  grcnadilla 
wrood,  ebonite  or  metal,  assuring  years  of  fine  perfbim- 
ance  and  service. 

a  Secyourlocalmusiedealer,orwTitediTectforillustraced 
folder  and  price  list.  Don't  let  your  instrumentation  suf¬ 
fer  longer  for  arant  of  these  colorful  voices.  Write  today. 


A  Scotchman  teaching  his  little  boy 
to  walk,  made  the  boy  take  long  steps 
in  order  to  save  his  shoea  Result:  The 
little  boy  ripped  his  pants. 
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How  to  G^t  the  Greatest  Value  for 
Your  Uniform  Dollar 

By  Will  Stonbiuy 

KaiMM  City,  Missouri 


Havins  decided  upon  unifornw,  the  first 
stop  is  to  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  style 
and  quality  you  would  like,  and  the 
amoant  of  money  needed.  This  can  be 
obtained  (without  obligation)  by  two 
methods : 

(1)  — By  writing  two  or  three  respons* 
ible  manufacturers,  securing  their  cata¬ 
logs  and  sample  lines  and  asklnc  for 
estimates  on  any  (iven  uniform  and  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  desired  quantity,  style  and 
oolora  The  better  houses  maintain  de- 
sifnlnv  staffs  whose  sole  Job  is  to  assist 
prospective  purchasers  in  the  selection  of 
smartly  styled  uniforms  and  to  sucgest 
materials  beet  suited  for  those  particular 
carments.  All  of  this  data  is  easily  han¬ 
dled  by  mail,  and  is  offered  without  cost 
or  oblication. 

(2)  — By  writinR  to  other  schools  who 
now  have  uniforms  to  inquire  of  them 
their  cost  of  equipping  their  band. 

When  estimating  your  budcet,  allow 
about  10%  for  the  unforseen. 

Terms  of  Sal* 

Uniforms  are  usually  sold  on  terms  of 
10  days  net,  althoush  an  extension  of  00 
days  is  often  granted  by  the  more  reput¬ 
able  housea  Sales  made  direct  to  outside 
committees,  such  as  Band  Parents’,  etc., 
are  payable  part  cash  with  order,  balance 
on  delivery.  This,  because  It  is  impossible 
to  secure  a  credit  rating  on  such  organ¬ 
isations.  Ehcperience  has  proved  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  planning  your  purchase  on  a  cash 
basia 

Schools  purchasing  for  cash  are  in  a 
position  to  command  the  best  price,  serv¬ 
ice  and  quality  because  they  buy  without 
qualification. 

Avoid  long  drawn  out  payment  plana 
for  such  plans  work  to  the  detriment  of 
both  the  purchaser  and  seller,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  are  not  offered  by 
responsible  manufacturera 

Styl*  Aid  Color  Schsm* 

Care  and  study  should  be  given  to  the 
style  and  color  scheme  of  your  uniform. 

Select  a  style  entirely  different  from 
that  worn  by  bands  of  adjacent  schoola 
By  “different"  is  meant  not  merely  chang¬ 
ing  the  color  or  basic  trim  of  a  stock 
garment,  but  actually  creating  a  dUtinc- 
t<«s  style.  A  quick  survey  of  band  organ¬ 
isations  that  have  obtained  unusual  recog¬ 
nition  shows  all  of  them  distinctively 
uniformed  to  the  point  where  they  are 
rwognitad  by  their  uniforme. 

Tour  choice  of  a  style  (and  color)  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  whether  you  wish  a 
uniform  for  concerts,  marching,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both.  Brighter  colors  are  for 
parades  and  sombre  colors  for  concert 
wear.  Here  your  manufacturer  can  be 
of  real  service. 

(Colors — must  we  follow  our  school 
colors?  Most  school  colors  were  selected 
in  bygone  years  because  someone  thought 
they  looked  “pretty"  and  gave  no  thought 
to  their  practicability.  Therefore,  many 
schools  ignore  their  colors  in  the  basic 
uniform,  merely  carrying  out  a  suggestion 
in  the  trim. 

FastiiSM  of  Colon 

It  should  be  remembered  that  oertiUn 
shades  (in  woolens)  are  subject  to  fad¬ 
ing,  either  from  sunlight  or  perspiration. 


Such  shades  as  purple,  royal  blue,  bright 
green,  sky  blue  are  fragile  and  even  in 
the  finest  cloths  are  not  guaranteed  by 
either  the  dye-maker  or  woolen  mills.  A 
reputable  manufacturer  will  not  guaran¬ 
tee  high  colors. 

(Jeographical  location  has  bearing,  as 
colors  that  quickly  fade  in  the  South¬ 
land's  bright  sunshine  give  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  service  in  the  North.  Therefore, 
your  selection  will  depend  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

( 1 ) — Permanence  or  fastness  of  color. 

(2)  — The  colors  of  adjacent  schools. 

(2) — Do  you  feature  Marching  or  Con¬ 
cert  work? 

Uniferm  Febrici 

Of  course,  you  will  want  a  material 
that  will  give  maximum  service  without 
unnecessary  cost. 

Uniform  fabrics  are  made  in  two  prin¬ 
cipal  groups :  broadcloth  ( sometimes 
called  uniform  cloth),  and  worsteds 
(whipcord,  serge  and  gabardine).  Today, 
most  uniforms  are  tailored  from  worsteds 
because  they  are  stronger,  hold  their 
shape  and  crease  under  trying  conditions, 
and  give  maximum  wear  at  lower  cost. 
Broadcloths,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
wear  as  well  or  hold  crease,  and  being 
closely  woven  are  rather  warm. 

Whether  you  select  a  whipcord,  serge 
or  gabardiae  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
colors  you  are  using  and  the  style  of 
uniform  you  select.  Certain  colors  show 
to  better  advantage  in  different  fabrics, 
but  a  comparison  of  different  quahties 
will  decide  this  problem.  Oenerally  speak¬ 
ing,  whipcords  are  best  in  the  military 
parade  uniform.  An  exception  is  when 
the  basic  color  is  navy  blue  or  black,  in 
which  event  better  values  are  obtained 
in  serge. 

It  is  important  to  select  materials 
standard  on  the  market.  Avoid  so-called 
“specials"  regardless  of  how  attractive 
the  price.  Remember,  you  must  buy  re¬ 
placement  uniforms  in  the  years  to  com* 
and  will  want  these  replacements  without 
trouble  or  “drug-store"  prices.  Insist 
upon  materials  being  thoroughly  pre¬ 
shrunk  and  refinished  before  cutting. 

Hssdgssr  end  Trimminqi 

One  secret  of  smart  uniform  styling 
lies  in  the  proper  selection  of  headgear 
and  trimming.  LK>ok  carefully  to  the  style 
and  quality  of  cap  and  Insignia ;  inquire 
whether  metal  parts  are  actually  gold- 
plated  or  merely  polished  brass;  investi¬ 
gate  cap  construction  and  quality  of  the 
cap  Y’lsor,  citation  cords  and  leather  belts. 
Specify  braids  and  trimmings  guaranteed 
fast  to  cleaning  and  sunlight.  These  are 
called  “indanthrene”  dyed  braids  and 
come  in  all  colors. 

BsiH 

In  the  selection  of  leather  goods,  make 
certain  you  receive  only  top-grain  cow¬ 
hide  in  dependable  colors,  for  oftentimes 
so-called  “solid  leather"  is  of  Inferior 
quality  and  colors  may  crack  or  peel 
within  a  short  time.  Also  be  certain  the 
belt  hardware  Is  of  solid  brass  and  the 
new  hookstyle  buckle  Is  used. 

Uniform  Costfruction 

Ebtamine  carefully  the  tailoring  of  the 
uniform  proper.  Is  it  properly  built  on  a 
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dependable  canvas  front,  and  is  that  can¬ 
vas  properly  constructed  from  the  risht 
material?  The  proper  uniform  '  canvas 
differs  from  that  In  a  civilian  coat;  It 
should  be  tailored  especially  for  tbe  uni¬ 
form  and  not  be  merely  a  makeshift  civil¬ 
ian  coat  canvaa 

The  uniform  itself  should  have  liberal 
outlets  at  all  points,  especially  in  the 
collar,  sleeves  (both  at  hem  and  armhole) 
and  In  the  body.  All  seams  should  be 
sewn  with  pure  dye  silk  thread  and  the 
coat  properly .  lined  (full  lining  or  half 
lining  at  your  option)  in  a  dependable 
quality.  There  are  now  available  rayon 
linings  guaranteed  to  wear  for  the  normal 
life  of  the  garment  and  dyed  in  colors 
guaranteed  perspiration  proof. 

It  is  important  to  consider  these  fac¬ 
tors,  because  often  an  attractive  price 
means  no  more  than  a  cheapening  of 
trimmings  and  construction. 

At  to  Price 

Value  is  long  remembered  after  price 
is  forgotten.  The  surest  way  to  Insure 
honest  value  is  by  paying  a  fair  price. 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  (notably 
during  the  dull  winter  or  summer 
months)  special  prices  may  be  available 
and  offer  excellent  valuea  During  the 
busy  season  with  every  responsible  manu¬ 
facturer  virtually  snowed  under,  there  is 
not  much  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  “spe¬ 
cial  prices.” 

Comparing  Values 

Uniforms  do  have  an  established  value. 
Using  equal  qualities  It  costs  one  manu¬ 
facturer  about  the  same  as  another  for 
raw  materials.  Also,  costs  of  selling  axe 
about  the  same  for  alL  Hence,  when 
prices  vary  to  any  degree,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  value  of  the  finished 
uniform  will  vary  accordingly  because  the 
only  way  in  which  the  selling  price  can 
be  lowered  is  through : 

(1)  — A  cheapening  or  skimping  of  raw 
materials  and  trimmings. 

(2)  — C^heap  construction  methods. 

(3)  — Elimination  of  the  essential  re¬ 
quirements  that  make  for  complete  satis¬ 
faction. 

Few  manufacturers  sell  their  products 
at  a  loss ;  therefore  except  for  seasonal 
fluctuation  the  so-called  “lower  price” 
simply  means  a  cheaper  product,  a 
cheaper  uniform  in  every  respect,  a  gar¬ 
ment  that  will  lack  styling,  workmanship 
and  general  quality  and  be  devoid  of  the 
necessary  service. 

Tims  Required  for  Delivery 

Normal  delivery  on  the  average  order 
requires  from  three  to  six  weeks,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  time  of  year  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  order.  Allow  your  manufac¬ 
turer  ample  time  to  secure  the  needed 
materials.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  in 
stock  all  needed  equipment  to  turn  out  a 
really  distinctive  uniform.  Much  of  the 
equipment  must  be  made  to  special  order. 
Even  In  woolens,  careful  manufacturers 
endeavor  to  purchase  cloths  against 
orders  as  received  to  insure  perfect  shad¬ 
ing.  This  Is  because  (especially  in  high 
colors)  different  shipments  vary  in  shade. 

Wearing  and  Caro  of  Uniforms 

How  you  “wear”  your  uniform  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  its  appearance ! 
Hence,  inquire  of  your  manufacturer 
exactly  how  your  uniform  should  be  worn 
and  so  Instruct  every  boy  and  girl  In  the 
band.  Do  not  tolerate  caps  being  care¬ 
lessly  stuck  on  the  head  at  varying 
angles;  insist  that  all  trousers  be  worn 
with  suspenders ;  the  citation  cords  or 
Aiguillettes  be  properly  attached ;  and 
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belt  buckles  lined  exactly  in  the  center 
with  coat  buttons.  See  that  each  student 
is  provided  with  proi>er  neckwear  and 
shoes.  Even  the  bent  uniform,  improperly 
worn,  will  not  look  the  part. 

Storin9  of  Untformt 

Uniforms,  when  not  in  use,  should  be 
properly  stored,  preferably  at  the  school, 
where  they  can  be  kept  in  specially  built 
moth-oroof  lockers  and  checked  in  and 
out.  This  prevents  lost  or  missinc  articles 
and  enables  the  bandmaster  to  keep  the 
garments  in  good  appearance  at  all  times. 

Rental  Feet 

Uniform  maintenance  includes  dry 
cleaning,  replacements,  repairs,  and  alter¬ 
ations  to  lit  changes  in  band  personnel. 
To  meet  this  expense  many  schools  are 
adopting  a  rental  charge  paid  by  the  band 
students.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
a  student  furnished  a  valuable  uniform 
should  provide  in  some  measure  its 
maintenance  cost.  A  modest  rental  fee 
will  take  care  of  cleaning  and  repairing 
and  provide  for  needed  replacements. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  while 
the  above  suggestions  are  entirely  my 
own,  they  are  based  on  many  years  of 
actual  experience.  Regardless  of  the 
manufacturer  you  select  to  handle  your 
contract,  careful  attention  to  the  above 
suggestions  will  insure  the  maximum  in 
the  way  of  uniform  satisfaction. 


QdsuxA,  foJc  Bcu/uL  fioAaniau  Qh/JiA, 

Entitcriiunwit  cmd  Momt  Making  Suggastiona.  Hot*  You  Any? 

By  Phyllis  Pcmp 


Council  Bluffs  Hat  Acfivs  Club 
A  very  active  and  ambitious  Band  and 
Orchestra  Parents'  association  thrives  in 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  backing  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  high  school  musical  organisa¬ 
tions.  Mary  Jayne 
Doescher,  alert 
SCHOOL  MU- 
reporter, 
u|ion  her- 
to  us 

know  the  things 
this  ac- 

in  its 
to  help 
their  children. 

she  discov- 
ered  a  great  deal 
an  inter- 
view  Mr. 

Max  fl- 

nance  chairman 
of  ‘he  Band  Par- 

ents'  association.  Stain  baf9 

Mr.  Steinberg  says,  “The  problem  of 
financing  the  outside  activities  of  high 
school  bands  and  orchestras  is  a  serious 
one,  and  more  so  under  present  condi- 
tiona  for  the  city  is  faced  with  a  rather 
serious  tax  situation.  By  outside  activi¬ 
ties,  I  mean  uniforms,  trips  to  contests 
and  other  things  not  covered  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  school  appropriation.  The  Thomas 
Jefferson  high  school  has  been  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful  for  the  past  few  years  in  solving 
the  problem  of  raising  funds. 

“Our  Band  and  Orchestra  Parents'  as¬ 
sociation  meets  once  a  month  at  the 
school  with  a  full  complement  of  officers, 
president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treas¬ 
urer  and  finance  chairman.  A  telephone 
committee,  headed  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Pryor,  calls  every  parent  to  remind  him 
of  the  meeting.  An  entertainment  com¬ 
mittee  also  functions  and  arranges  vari¬ 
ous  affairs  to  attract  parents  to  the  meet¬ 
ings;  musical  numbers,  moving  pictures, 
refreshments,  etc.  The  complete  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  parents  is  the  first  necessity 
in  meeting  the  problem  of  raising  money.” 

Golden  Gloves  Toumsmenf 
Two  years  ago  the  club  was  badly  in 
need  of  funds  and  Mr.  Steinberg,  as  head 
of  the  finance 
committee  was 

tree  as  what 
to  do  to 

raise  the  neces- 
sary  Be- 

Ing  quite  inter- 
in  the  box- 
ing  he  be- 

think 
the  great 
number  of  peopie 
are  attracted 
boxing  touma- 
ments  the 

youngsters 
that  enjoy  getting 
into  the  ring  to 

show  what  they  can  do.  Consequently, 
there  seemed  no  reason  why  the  Band 
Parents'  club  should  not  sponsor  such  an 


activity.  The  nnembers  became  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  they  put  on  the  Southwestern 
Iowa  Golden  Gloves  and  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  Boxing  tournament,  a  three-day 
affair  at  the  city  auditorium,  with  such 
success  (1600  net)  that  It  will  no  doubt 
become  a  yearly  event 

Band  Review 

Another  experiment  that  worked  out 
very  well  last  year  was  the  Band  Review. 
The  affair  was  held  one  balmy  spring 
night  on  the  school's  athletic  field  which 
was  decorated  with  a  mass  of  tiny  lights. 
Bands  from  some  eight  or  ten  high 
schools  in  nearby  towns  were  invited  to 
participate,  at  their  own  expense,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  high  school  band  would  reciprocate 
by  attending  any  affair  at  which  these 
other  schools  would  care  to  use  their 
services.  The  program  consisted  of  each 
band  exhibiting  their  contest  maneuvers 
and  the  crowd  was  delighted.  So  were 
the  club  members,  for  $400  more  found 
its  way  to  their  treasury. 

Sponton  Dances 


"This  year,”  says  Mr.  Steinberg,  "our 
association  is  sponsoring  dances  every  Fri¬ 
day  night  espe¬ 
cially  for  school 
children,  fully 
chaperoned  by  the 
club.  We  charge 
only  ten  cents  ad¬ 
mission  per  per¬ 
son  and  use  a  six 
piece  orchestra 
selected  from  the 
school  band.  The 
players  are  paid 
a  nominal  sum 
for  their  services 
and  it  provides 
wonderful  experi¬ 
ence  for  them.  We 
dually  have  more  Steinberq 

than  400  children  ' 

and  profit  runs  close  to  ten  dollars  a 
dance.  Mrs.  Max  Steinberg  heads  the 
dance  committee. 

“Of  course,  the  music  director  must  be 
Interested  and  take  an  active  part,  and 
the  principal  and  faculty  of  the  school 
must  be  willing  to  co-operate.  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son,  the  director,  and  all  the  faculty  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  high  school  have  been 
more  than  glad  to  work  with  us.” 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Steinberg, 
for  your  enlightening  report  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  your  organisation.  Council 
Bluffs  is  an  Inspiration  to  other  clubs, 
with  its  unflagging  seal  in  helping  young 
musicians  to  gain  a  thorough  and  valu¬ 
able  knowledge  of  an  art  important  to  the 
building  of  character  and  good  citlsenry. 


Three  slightly  deaf  men  were  motoring 
from  the  north  to  London  in  an  old, 
noisy  car,  and  hearing  was  difficult.  As 
they  were  nearing  the  city  one  asked, 
“Is  this  WemblyT" 

“No,”  replied  the  second.  “This  Is 
Thursday.” 

“So  am  I,”  put  in  the  third.  “Let’s 
stop  and  have  one.” 
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YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 

COAST  TO  COAST  COVERAGE— HUDSON  BAY  TO  THE  GULF 


_ WANTED _ 

WANTED— Uied  W.  Harnet  aUver  flute.  GS^ 
cloied,  low  pitch.  Also  wood  Oh  piccolo,  GS>  dosed. 
Must  be  in  Rood  condition.  Address  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


LOOK  FOR  DE  VOE’S  ads  below.  AU  instru¬ 
ments  completely  reconditiooed  and  shipped  to 
schools  on  approval.  Write  for  latest  bargain 
list.  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  to  achooia.  Oboes, 
bassoons,  aho  and  bass  clarinets.  We  import 
our  own,  pass  saving  on  to  you.  Deferred  pay¬ 
ments  if  desired  on  properly  signed  orders. 
Renier  Music  Co.,  Dubuque,  la. 


SPECIAL  GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER— 
Boehm  clarinet  repadded,  springs  and  corks  where 
needed,  no  polishing,  $6.  Complete  band  instru¬ 
ment  repair  service.  16  years*  experience.  For¬ 
mer  member  Sousa's  Band.  Slick’s  Band  House, 
Anderson,  Ind. 


ATTENTION  BANDMASTERS— Facto^  re¬ 
conditioning  of  all  band  and  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments  done  in  a  factory  of  25  men.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  to  schools  on  repairing  for  10  or  more 
instruments  sent  in  at  one  time.  Rebuilt  Band 
&  Orchestra  Instr.  Exchange,  Decatur,  111. 


CONN  BARITONE  SAXOPHONES— SUver. 
also  gold  lacquered,  completely  overhauled,  $60. 
including  case.  Also  Martins,  $50,  including  bag. 
De  Vo^s,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASK  ABOUT  OUR  LOWEST  PRICE  on  the 
instrument  you’re  interested  in.  Our  stock  is 
complete.  Frank  I.  Krai  Music  House,  5819 
Cermak  Road,  Cicero,  111.  _ 


WE  BUY,  SELL  and  exchange  all  types  of 
musical  instruments.  Complete  stock  of  rebuilt 
like  new,  instruments.  For  bargains,  see  us. 
S«d  for  bargain  list.  Musicians  Supply  Co., 
Elkhart,  Ind.  _ 


SCIENTIFIC  REPAIRING  — Iowa’s  Finest 
Equipped  Shop.  Guaranteed  workmanship.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Twenty  years’  experience.  Ref¬ 
erence,  uk  anyone.  Send  your  irutruments  for 
Free  Estimate.  Same  ^y  Mrvice  except  com¬ 
plete  overhauls.  Bargains  in  rebuilt  stan^rd 
instruments.  Write  for  repair  and  bargain  prices. 
Paul  Wendel  Music  Company,  Des  Moines,  la. 
HAYNES-SCHWELM  FLUTE  —  C,  silver, 
closed  Gf,  shopworn  only  (new),  with  case.  $55. 
Also  C  Cabart  piccolo,  wood,  Boriim,  with  case. 
$18.50.  Trial.  De  Voe’s.  5238  OakUnd  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  _ _ 


HOLTON  TRUMPET  FOR  SALE— Silver- 
plated.  Completely  reconditioned.  Priced  for 
ouick  sale.  Joan  T.  Opferkuch,  1341  West  Lawn 
Ave..  RaciiK.  Wis. 


RECONDITIONED  PEDLER  silver-plated 
Boehm  bass  clarinet  outfit.  $150.  Buffet  wood 
Boehm  alto  clarinet,  $140.  York  silver-plated 
BB  sousaphone.  $150.  Conn  gold  lacquered  bari 
tone  saxophone,  $75.  Boston  Wonder,  silver 
plated  C  flute.  $50.  Conn  silver-plated  Dn  pic 
colo,  $35.  Olds  gold  lacquered  trumpet.  $65 
Olds  gold  lacquered  trombone,  $60.  Kohlert  con 
servatory  system  oboe,  $125.  Bettoney  conserva 
tory  bassoon,  $72.50.  Holton  silver-plated  E 
sousaphone.  $125.  Military  system  oboe,  $35 
Upright  £b  bass  bom,  $37.50.  Conn,  Bueseber 
King,  alto  and  tenor  saxophones.  $45  and  $55 
King  gold  lacquered  double  French  horn  outfil 
$135.  New  set  of  band  tuned  tymnani.  $90 
New,  26  key  Heckel  system  bassoon  outfit,  list, 
$285.  special.  $185.  And  inany  other  bargains 
on  five  days  approval.  Write  for  bargain  list. 
Adetson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange.  446 
Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan^ _ 


EVETTE-SCHAEFFER— (Buffet)  Clarinet.  Bk. 
Boehm,  demonstrator,  perfect  condition,  with 
case.  $55.  Trial.  Regular  price,  $120.  De  Voe’s. 
5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  INSTRUMENTS  —  S  o  u  sa - 
phone.  Holton,  BBb.  silver,  trunk,  $123.  Record¬ 
ing  Bass,  Conn.  BBb,  gold  lacquered,  $120. 
Trombones,  Conn,  Buescher,  King,  silver,  cases, 
$36  each.  Conn  Trumpet  (Demonstrator)  new, 
silver,  case,  $52.  Buffet  Bb  clarinet.  Boehm, 
wood,  case,  $55.  Mellophones.  Buescher.  Conn, 
silver.  Eb  and  F,  cases,  $43.50  each.  Bettoney 
bassoon  and  case.  $54.  Alto  saxophones.  Conn, 
Bueseber.  King,  Martin,  Holton,  silve'.  cases,  $41 
each.  Tenors,  same,  $55.  Impossible  to  list 
everything.  What  do  you  need?  Send  for  new 
free  lists.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co..  1504  Market 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established  1919. 


This  dapgrtiMgf  was  actab- 
Kstiad  for  tha  banafit  of  baad- 
matfan,  diractort,  shidaaH  aad 
individuals  having  usad  instru* 
manft,  uniforms,  afc.  to  soN  or 
anckanga.  For  this  purposa  wo 
maintain  tha  ORtramaly  low  rata 
of  2S  words  for  $1 — Sc  for 
oach  additional  word. 

Wholosalars,  jobbers,  and  ro- 
tailars  who  wish  to  taka  ad¬ 
vantage  of  tha  valuable  eov- 
araga  this  bargain  counter  of¬ 
fers,  may  de  so  at  tha  follow¬ 
ing  rata,  which  is  offactiva  im- 
m^iataly — 60  words  for  $S— 
Sc  for  each  additional  word. 
This  will  apply  to  those  classed 
as  COMMERCIAL 

To  those  classed  as  NON¬ 
COMMERCIAL  tha  eld  rate 
will  apply.  In  either  ease,  cash 
murt  accompany  order. 


DEAGAN  VIBRAHARP— 2>i  octeves,  cat.  No. 
143,  good  as  new,  will  sacrifice,  cases  and  all, 
$75.  Dewey  Blane,  201  S.  Spring  St.,  Spring- 
field,  III. 


CONN  MELLOPHONE,  $45;  bassoon,  $40; 
cello,  $22;  Coon  bass  saxophone,  $70;  Holton 
trombone,  $37 ;  new  band  lyra,  $35 ;  all  perfect. 
Miller,  518  Broadway,  Camden,  N.  J, 


DIRECTORS — Write  for  free  literature  on  sen¬ 
sational  values  in  instruments,  accessories,  music. 
State  position.  Box  457,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


CONN  TENOR  SAXOPHONE— Silver,  gold 
bell,  completely  overhauled,  with  case.  $57.50. 
Also  Conn  alto,  like  above,  $45.  Trial  privilege. 
De  Voe’s,  5238  (Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Bueseber  baritone  sax.  Late  model. 
Can’t  be  told  from  new.  $65.  Musicians  Supply 
Co.,  618  Middlebury  St.,  Elkhart.  Indiana. 


FLUTES — New  symphony  modd.  Nationally 
known  for  more  than  a  quarter  century.  For 
particulars,  address  William  S.  Haynes,  Haynes- 
Schwelm  Co.,  4196  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


SCHOOL  MUSICIANS — Get  your  name  on 
our  mailing  list.  Receive  many  special  bargain 
offers.  Send  name  and  address  today  to  Arthur 
B.  Cook.  Beckley.  W.  Va. 


RECONDITIONED  INSTRUMENTS  —  Very 
reasonable  prices.  Bargain  list  free.  Van  Doren 
clarinet  and  Eb  alto  saxophone  reeds.  Joseph 
Jiran,  1333  W.  18th  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


BEEDMAKING 


BASSOON — Selling  out  remaining  stock  of  bas¬ 
soon  reeds  as  school  year  is  nearly  over.  55c 
each,  2  for  $1.  Jason  Feldman,  1004  E.  42  PI.. 
Chicago. 


Thu  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
dous  nof  knovfingly  aceopt  for 
publication  any  advartisa- 
mants  that  misraprasant  mar- 
ekandisa  or  tarvica.  If  you 
know  of  any  suck  mitrapratan- 
tations  wa  would  appraciata 
your  raporting  tham  diract  to 
tha  Adv.  Dapt.  of  this  magaiina. 


HINES  “VIBRATONE  ARTIST”  REEDS— 
Selling  to  leading  bands  in  all  states.  Expertly 
cut  of  finest  French  cane.  Bb  clarinet,  12— $1 ; 
alto  clarinet  or  alto  saxt^hone,  7 — $1 ;  bass  clari¬ 
net  or  tenor  saxophone,  6 — $1 ;  baritone  saxo¬ 
phone,  5 — $1.  Six  accurate  strengths.  Oboe  or 
bassoon.  3-$i2.  Write  for  quantity  prices.  Lather 
P.  Hines  (Importer),  14th  St..  Gulfport.  Miss. 


BASSOON  REEDS— The  Ferrell  bassoon  reeds 
are  nationalljr  known  among  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists  (or  their  satisfactory  service.  Ready  to 

Slay,  easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  big 
riUiant  tone.  Four  (4)  reeds,  $3.40;  $9  per 
dosen.  Delivery  about  April  20th  and  there- 
sifter.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3535-A  Juniata  St., 
St.  Louu,  Mo. 


OBOE  REEDS — I  will  make  your  reeds  perfect 
as  the  ones  1  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
mounted  on  Loree  tubes,  each  one  guaranteed. 
$1,  6  for  $5.50.  OBOES,  new,  usm.  Write 
for  list.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


GUARANTEED  OBOE  and  bassoon  reeds,  ex¬ 
pertly  handmade.  One  reed,  $1.25 ;  three  reeds, 
$3 ;  six  reeds,  $5.  Schubert  Parkinson,  Le 
Mars,  la. 


ONE  DOLLAR  brings  you  12  guaranteed  clari¬ 
net  reeds,  soft,  medium,  stiff.  State  choice. 
Money  back  if  unsatisfactory.  Swain’s  Music 
House,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


BASSOON  AND  OBOE  REEDS— Uniformly 
dependable,  with  good  intonation  and  fine  tonal 
qualities.  Available  now,  $1.  Same  Us  I  use  in 
^mphofiy.  H.  Freeman,  615  W.  162.  New 


OBOE  REEDS — Each  finished  to  give  finest 
results.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  70c  plus  old 
tubes.  6  for  $3.85.  Try  them.  Russell  Saunders. 
Box  157,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


OBOE  REEDS — Handmade,  French  type,  best 
quality  and  performance.  Paris  Conservatory 
measurements.  Price.  85c.  3  (or  $2.40.  Also  cane 
and  tubes.  Write  for  prices.  Joseph  Ruth.  3145 
N.  Lawndale  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LITRE  BASSOON  REEDS— $1  each.  55 
dozen,  $4.50.  All  handmade.  Also  bassoons  for 
sale.  P.  Litke,  61-14  84th  St..  Elmhurst.  Long 
IsUnd,  N.  Y. 


OBOE  REEDS — Guaranteed  handmade,  not  a 
commercial  but  a  player’s  reed.  Easy  blowing, 
beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch,  as  used  by  me  in 
Philadelphia  Symphony,  Goldman  Band.  Profes¬ 
sional  model,  $1.  3  for  $2.75.  New  price  due  to 
increased  cost  of  importing  supplies.  Maxim 
Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx.  New 
York. 


UNIFOBMS 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE— WiU  sacrifice  52 
used  capes  and  over-sea  caps.  Good  condition. 
Purple  wool  with  gold  silk  lining.  Price,  $2 
each.  Will  send  sample.  E.  J.  Reynolds,  Supt., 
Sweet  Springs.  Mo. 


BANDMASTERS — Dress  up  your  band  with 
Southern  Strutters  Majorette  Uniforms.  Smart 
original  colorful  styles  for  high  school  bands. 
Outstanding  price  leaders  from  $3.  Rayons, 
gabardines  and  satins.  Boots  and  shakos,  em¬ 
blems,  flags,  etc.  Complete  outfits  for  flag 
swingers.  Southern  Ckdlogiate  Mfg.  &  Supply 
Co..  Jackson.  Miss. 


BAND  UNIFORMS — Fif^-seven  red  coats  and 
caps.  Also  white  Sam  Browne  belts.  Some 
uniforms  new  last  year.  Bargain.  Robert 
Gruetzman,  High  School,  Florence,  Wis. 


SHOULDER  CORDS — Improved  pattern  with 
solid  brass  or  nickeled  tip,  70c.  Any  color. 
Washable  trouser  striping,  55'  width,  5c  per 
yard.  Terms,  cash  srith  cirder.  If  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  when  received,  return  unused  immediately. 

for  refund.  Tilden  Mfg.  Co.,  Ames,  la. _ 

FOR  SALE — 35  used  band  uniforms  in  goo<l 
condition,  light  tan  with  purple  trimmiims.  Made 
by  DeMoulin.  Will  sell  cheap.  E.  H.  Peters, 

TownAip  High  School,  Belleville,  lUinois. _ 

GLEE  CLUB  GOWNS— 287,  all  or  part.  Grey, 
academic  style.  $2.50  each.  New  black  poplin 
gowns,  for  graduation  also,  $3.75.  Lindner,  425-S 

Seventh.  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE — 35  cardinal  corduroy  band  coats 
and  hats  trimmed  in  black.  In  good/ condition. 
Priced  to  sell.  Write  Allison  High  Bchool.  Al¬ 
lison,  Iowa. 
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YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER  (Continued) 


UNIFORMS  (Coat) 

BAND  COATS— $2.  Greena,  blue*,  bUckt, 
maroon*,  etc.  Free  lUt*.  Band  cap*,  new,  $1.50. 
All  cokm.  Majorette  coaturoes,  slightly  used, 
excellent  condition,  $3.  Shako*,  $3  up.  Capa, 
$2.  Orchestra  coats,  mess  jackets,  $2.  Assorted 
colors.  Bargains.  Wallace.  2416  N.  Halstead, 
Chicago. 


FOR  SALE — 90  regulation  sailor  uniforms  used 
by  school  band  for  three  years.  Make  me  an 
oner.  Address  H.  C.  Elhs,  Superintendent,  Nor¬ 
walk  High  School.  NorwaUc.  Ohio 


MUSIC  AND  ABRANGQ4ENTS 


FOR  SALE — Orchestra  music,  solo*  and  duets, 
piano  solos,  songs,  sheet  music,  band  books, 
instructors,  orchestra  folios.  List  on  request. 
Forest  M.  Shumaker,  Atlanta,  IlUnois. 


Back  Issues 

PUasa  not#  tka  follosrinQ  prica*  for  back 
issuai  of  Tka  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  If 
ordarad  by  mail,  3e  additional  for  postaga 
must  ba  addad  to  tka  prica  of  aack  mag- 
atina.  If  back  copies  ordarad  ara  no 
longer  available  your  money  will  ba 

promptly  refunded. 

Currant  and  two  immediately 

preceding  issues  . 15c  par  copy 

Issues  more  tkan  tkraa  montks 
old,  and  not  more  tkan 
nine . 2Sc  par  copy 

All  issues  more  tkan  10 

montks  in  arrears . 50c  par  copy 

Cisk  MSt  iccospsm  irdir.  iKhiii 


BANDMASTERS,  LOOK  1 1  Fifty  cenu  (coin) 
brings  full  band  or  orchestration  of  "The  Tatler** 
inarch  as  broadcast  by  the  bands  of  Herbert 
Clarke,  August  Schaefer,  Heinie  and  Grenadiers, 
Don  (jfUis,  T.C.U.,  Uberto  Neeley's  concert  or- 
cbestra.  Snappy,  melodioas,  easy  to  play.  Jim 
Mack,  No.  3  Walnut  Court,  Alton,  IIL 


“DRUMS  OP  FREEDOM"— Song  of  peace, 
now  in  schools  and  colleges  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  PennsylTania.  Smgtex  Music  Company, 
1943  West  73rd  Ave.,  Philadelpbia,  Pa. 


BAND  DIRECTORS — Just  the  thing  for  that 
spring  concert  I  A  complete  graded  list  of  solo* 
and  ensembles  that  have  band  accompaniment. 
Why  spend  hours  looking  through  catalogs? 
Price,  25c.  Paul  E.  Carson,  Brownsville  Sr. 
High  SebooL  Brownsville,  Pa. 


INSTRUCTION 


LEARN  TO  TWIRL  A  BATON— Study  drum 
majoring  by  correspondence  from  AO  American 
Drum  Major.  Write  Buah  Mumpower,  Jr..  Box 
26,  Fairfield,  Alabama. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  OFFERED  to  pteyers  of 
clarinet,  oboe,  flute  and  bassoon.  Manager  of 
Band,  High  Point  College,  High  Point,  N.  C. 


DALBET  OILS — Perfect  lubricatioo  for  sUdes 
and  valves.  Long  lasting ;  smooth  as  velvet ; 
will  not  gum ;  prevent*  ootrosion  and  wear. 
Sold  at  all  music  stores,  25c. 


_ MUSIC  STANDS _ 

ALL-METAL  STANDS— $2.50  each  in  doxen 
lot*.  Sample  sent  for  above  price  C.O.D.  Prices 
quoted  on  “made  to  order  stands.”  Carl  Miller. 
1009i  E.  4th.  Waterloo.  Iowa. 


Trade  Winds 


Robbins  Scorus  Witk  Modem  Confofa 
Composer  Elarl  Robinson  (left)  and 
poet  John  Latouohe  (right)  have  become 


PHOTOS 


PHOTO  BAND  POSTCARDS.  $3  per  100. 
Photoatamps.  100.  75c.  50  SxlO’s.  $6.  Cuts. 

William  Filline.  3027  N.  Kostner,  (Hiicago,  III. 


two  of  the  most  discussed  writers  in 
American  music,  as  a  result  of  the 
furore  created  by  their  modem  cantata, 
Ballad  for  Americans,  published  last 
month  by  Robbins  Music  Corporation. 
Paul  Robeson  has  recorded  it  for  Victor, 
Lawrence  Tlbbett  featured  It  on  the  Ford 
Sunday  Ehrening  Hour,  March  17th  and 
over  200  collegea  high  schools  and  choral 
societies  have  applied  for  permission  to 
perform  It  this  season. 


Cincinnati  Concierbatorp  of  iHuctic 

Under  Auspicei  Cimeinmeti  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 
Affiluited  with  University  of  Cincinnati 
Institutional  Member  National  Association  of  Sdunds  of  Music 

74th  SUMMER  SESSION 

6  weeks  session — June  17  to  July  27 
5  weeks  session — July  8  to  August  10 
2  weeks  session — July  29  to  August  10 

PRANK  SIMON,  Past  Prendent  of  American  Bandmasters  Association 
and  director  of  nationally  famous  Armco  Broadcasting  Band,  wOl  C.  Hugo  Grimm 
Frank  Simon  direct  the  BAND  DEPARTMENT  in  a  summer  course  of  9  weeks.  Daily 
rehearsals  and  weekly  concerts.  This  course  is  accredited,  being  an  integ^  part  of  the  Music  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  The  course  is  open  to  music  supervisors  and  advanced  hi^  school  instrumentalists.  Dr.  Simon  will  also  give 
a  course  in  Band  Conducting,  in  adiich  student  conductors  will  participate  in  weekly  concerts. 

BAND  FORMATION  course— 6  wedn,  under  direction  of  MERRILL  VAN  PELT,  conductor  of  die  University 
of  Cincinnati  Band.  This  course  will  cover  an  exposition  of  maneuvers  for  the  stadium  and  field  band,  which  in¬ 
cludes  fanfares,  entrances,  letter  formations,  dedgns,  stunts  and  standard  military  movements.  The  technique  of 
their  contrivances  and  application  to  specific  needs  is  emphasised. 

SUMMER  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA— directed  by  C.  HUGO  GRIMM,  composer,  conductor,  organist  and 
pianist.  Awarded  National  Federation  of  Muaic  Clubs’  prize  for  orchestral  composition  and  the  MacDowdl  Club 
^  New  Yotk  prize  for  orchestral  and  choral  work.  Daily  rdiearsals  are  held  and  credit  is  given.  Dr.  Grimm  will 
also  be  in  charge  of  die  Orchestra  Clinic  and  student  conductors  registered  for  the  clinic  will  participate  in  the  daily 
rriiearsals. 

CHORAL  CLINIC  in  charae  of  DR.  JOHN  A.  HOFFMANN,  Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Conservati^  of  Musk. 
An  Inter-city  High  School  Chorus  will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Frank  C.  Biddle,  Director  of  Musk,  Cincinnati  Publk 
Schools,  assisted  by  Nelle  Custer  Mun^iy  and  Ardiur  J.  Havlovic,  hifdi  school  choral  directors. 

COMPLETE  SUMMER  COURSES  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 

For  studants  pursning  advancod  study  and  prMasaioaal  trainiiig.  Normal  matbods  and  stimulating  conraas  for  privat*  tsaebara. 

For  uadargraduata  studants  daalring  dagraaa  Mns.B.  or  B.Bc.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT,  in  afUiation  with 

in  Public  School  Musk.  tha  Univacaity  at  CincinaatL  undar  dw  diraction  of  Sarah  Taacay 

For  graduata  studants  worUag  for  dagrasa  Mns.M.  or  M.Ed.  CSas. 

Musicology,  for  graduata  studants. 


S.  M.  Benjamin,  Registrar 
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CANDID  CAMERA  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  NBC.  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  TAKEN  DURING  ONE  OF  THE  REGULAR  SATURDAY  NITE  BROADCASTS 


ASK  TOUR  DKALKR  TO  LIT  TOU  SIE  AMD  TRT  THISI  KIII»  STMPHOMT  MODELS  OR  WRTTI  US  DIRICT 
AND  W1  WILL  MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  TRIAL. 

g ve  you  tried  a  KING  lately?  Try  our  latest  improved  models 


7/L  ..  CLEVEIAND.QHIO. 


5225  SUPERIOR  AVE. 

Ma/MSa(  K>CS'  ■  C'l.KVKLAM)  'American  Standard  (fladUitox  Band  Instruments 


WHITE  FOE  FBEE  COPY  WHITE  WAY  NEWS  HO.  11  STATING  INSTRUMENT  INTEBESTED  IN  AND  WHETHER  □  BAND  DIRECTOR, 


ALLEN  OSTNANDEN  —  But  Troabeu  iMliuiaa 
Simoci  Syaphony  Modal  UNO  with  F  volvo.  Pnpll 
1 ;!  Mi.  GudoU  Simoaa.  Itkoco  CooMivaloiy  ol  Mnaic, 
Kitional  Orch— ti«l  AaaocUlioa,  NalioBal  Syaipboay 
ol  Wotkiagtoa,  D.  C.,  Pittabiugk  Symphony  and  with 
N.  R  G  Symphony. 


WM.  BELL  — TnbaM,  UM 
now  CC  KINO  RoUiy  Valy* 
Tuba.  Mi.  Boll  haa  playod  n»> 
dai  tho  diioction  oi  tha  lata 
John  Phillip  Sonaa,  Aiikai 
Piyoi,  Patiick  Conway. 
Bachmann,  and  Dr.  Fiank 
Simon.  Alao  playad  with 
tha  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Oichaatia. 


(Lait  to  light)  BBBMAN9  9AMMM,  •AKPBIJ.  SmONS,  ALLEN  OSTBANDEN  and 
WliiLIABE  EELL  —  Ontatandtng  ARTISTS  in  tha  Biaaa  Sactioa  oi  tha  National  Bioadcaattag 
Company  Oichaatea — aeelaimad  tha  woild'a  gioataat  —  ehooaa  and  play  tha  iinaat . 

*  KINS  iaatmmaata. 


vyUR  heartiest  congratulations  to  these  eleven 
young  baritone  anists  who  won  top  honors  in 
recent  Regional  contests.  Each  won  with  a  Conn 
instrument  and  a  number  of  them  have  played 
Conns  for  several  years.  In  every  classification,  in 
every  important  contest,  note  how  Conn  owners 
invariably  outnumber  all  others.  Why  not  im¬ 
prove  your  playing  in  the  coming  contests  with 
a  late  model  Conn?  See  your  ^nn  dealer  or 
write  us  for  free  book.  Please  mention  instrument. 
CG.  CONN.  Ltd.,  442  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


LILUAN  K.  nmOOEN,  CUU  Cbrj 
lowm,  Hi(h  School  Buid.  let 
winner,  Rc(ion  1.  Won  with  n  CohS- j 
(incle  beU,  Short  Aetioa  Vnhw  1 


RAY  aARTHOLOMEW,  ImPbrlc, 
Ind.,  Hifh  School  Bnnd.  lit  Di- 
riiion  winner.  Region  3.  FInyi  n 


JUUUS  L.  NOROHOUN,  ProriM,  DL, 
GR{h  School  Bnnd.  lit  Dhridon  winner, 
Reiioo  S.  Won  with  n  Conn  bnritooe. 


DON  WICKHAM.  Sterinc,  Colo.,  Hi^ 
School  Bnnd.  M  Diriiian  winner,  Rcfian 
a  Won  with  n  Conn  SO-I  double  beU, 
Short  Action  Vnhre  euphonium. 


RHAt  — MORRIS  W.  CURRY,  Clenr 
Lnke  Union  Hi(h  School  Bnnd,  Inkefwrt, 
Onldoniin.  lit  Diriiion  winner.  Region  5. 
Wen  on  n  Conn  SO-I  Short  Action  Vnlre 


Lnfl— QAVLE  OROVE,  EUchnrt,  Ii 

Sgh  School  Bnnd.  let  Diviiicn  uim 
Reg^  a  PInyi  Conn  doubii  bd 
euphonium. 


AU  CONN  TUTIMONIALS  ARE  BOARANTCEO  TO  BE  VOLNNTARY  AND  OENNINE  EXPRESSIONS  OF  OPINION  FOR  WNICN  NO  PAYMENT  OF  ANY  KIND  NAS  BEEN  OR  WIU  BE 
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